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CASH  PRIZES  TO  GROCERS 

To  Speed  Canned  Food  Sales  . 
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Every  moiitli,  Caneo  offers  prizes 
to  groeers  for  inereasiiig  canned 
food  sales.  Contests  are  announced 
to  170,000  readers  of  five  leading 
grocery  magazines.  Letters  pour  in 
telling  about  ideas  that  have  boosted 
sales.  This  is  just  another  of  Canco’s 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industry. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  sold  five  #10 
cans  to  the  ladies'  club  and 
130  #2  cans  to  the  customers. 
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During  the  week  we  sold  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  cases . . .  be¬ 
sides  an  unusual  qizantity  of 
related  items . . . 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


-  230  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Pmzb 


THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE  OF 
COURSE,  BY  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  JHE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP 


THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 

Tliis  unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 


After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
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PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

^Aiatmfaclu  rers  of  ^acken  Sanilanj  Gans 


.  .  3)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Thicker s  of  T^killips  Deli  cious  Qualilif  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAMD,  C.S.A. 


MATURES  EARLIER 


E^RLY  BANCROSS  HYBRID 


To  canners  looking  for  a  variety  that  matures 
3  to  4  days  earlier  than  other  topcrossed  Ban¬ 
tams,  we  offer  Early  Bancross.  It  is  produced 
from  an  especially  selected,  large-eared 
strain  of  8-rowed  Golden  Bantam.  These 
ears  are  8  to  14  rowed,  cylindrical,  of  good 
quality  and  color.  The  plants  are  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  You  can  depend  on 
the  seed  when  it  comes  from  Woodruff.  Place 
your  order  today. 


F.H 


UIDODRUFF 


&  sons  me. 

MILFORD,  CONN. 


BRANCHES :  T0LEDa0.-ATLANTA,GA.-5ACRAMENmCALIF.-MERCEDE5JEXAS 
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OJe  take  our  job  of  making  quality 
cans  seriously.  ^  try  to  find  out  what 
you  need  before  you  want  it.  We  study 
your  problems  persistently.  And 
to  make  sure  we’re  not  forgetting 
anything,  you’ll  find  CONTINENTAL 


Mr.  J.  E.  Baldwin  —  New  York 
,-4.s.s’t.  General  Manager  of  Sales 


CAN  COMPANY  service  men  double¬ 


checking  constantly. 


OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  •  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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TLJC  ^AkJkllM^  TDAI^ET  the  business  and  market  journal 
I  nC  I  OF  the  canned  foods  industry 

Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61 ,  NUMBER  41 

EDITORIALS 


DON’T  BLAME  US  —  Whenever  anyone  finds  a 
price  quoted  on  any  of  our  pages  which  does  not 
agree  with  his  ideas  he  fires  a  broadside  at  us, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  for  that  any  longer. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  in  the  business  who  knows  what 
the  market  price  is,  on  any  canned  thing,  and  you  are, 
therefore,  not  in  position  to  criticise.  Oh !  yes  you  may 
have  made  sales  and  you  think  that  is  the  market  price, 
but  is  it?  Or  you  have  been  told  that  some  other 
canner  has  been  selling  at  a  price,  and  you  think  that 
the  market,  but  is  it  ?  You  turn  to  some  market  letters, 
of  either  canners  or  brokers,  and  there  is  the  market, 
but  is  it? 

A  buying  organization  or  brokerage  house  in  the 
deep  south  just  wired  a  local  broker  for  prices  on  Is 
and  2s  standard  tomatoes,  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore ;  the  broker 
answered  the  lowest  prices  he  had  heard,  namely  38 
and  58  cents,  and  back  came  a  letter  by  airmail  today 
roasting  him  for  being  out  of  line,  because  they  had 
(! notations  from  a  well  known,  and  often  roundly  cursed, 
brokerage  house,  naming  351/4,  and  5514,  cents,  and  said 
they  felt  sure  they  would  get  the  several  thousand 
cases  at  these  prices.  What’s  the  market?  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  anybody’s — except  the  canners’. 

We  offered  a  plan  which  we  still  think  would  have 
taken  the  industry  out  of  this  slavery,  at  least  on  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  staples  and  we  called  it  A  PRICE 
P.UREAU,  wherein  actual  sales  by  canners  could  be 
recorded  every  week,  as  a  guide  to  those  canners  who 
control  their  own  business;  sure,  definite,  dependable 
market  prices  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  indus¬ 
try’s  history ;  and  because  all  know  that  we  are  entirely 
mdiiased,  and  seek  only  to  help  the  canners,  that  prices 
would  be  quoted  honestly.  And  we  figured  that  if  10 
per  cent  of  the  1600  canners  reported  we  would  have 
t  •>('  definite  market  prices  weekly ;  or  if  only  5  per  cent, 
1  '.a  80  market  reports  would  be  80  more  than  now 
ainable.  And  this  service  was  offered  you  without 
1  •-t,  with  no  strings  tied  to  it,  and  under  absolute 
'  '’ccy  or  privacy,  between  the  Editor  and  the  canners 
V  )  reported.  And  we  are  not  presumptuous  when  we 
:  a,,  that  we  know  the  industry,  so  far  as  canners  are 
'  '  cerned,  holds  us  in  that  regard. 

>ut  you  would  not  have  it.  In  the  more  than  60 
,  as  that  we  have  tried  to  serve  this  industry  we  have 


never  had  such  a  response — you  may  recall  we  published 
a  long  list  of  letters  “pro”  and  “con”,  and  that  was 
only  a  partial  list  of  the  receipts.  Everyone  said  that 
it  would  be  a  God-send  if  we  could  do  it;  but  many 
predicted  that  the  canners  would  not  respond,  and  then 
apparently  backed  up  their  opinion  by  not  responding, 
and  the  others  took  the  hint  from  them,  and  they  did 
not  respond.  Once  more  the  industry  would  do  nothing 
to  help  itself.  And  that  is  why  we  now  refuse  to 
stand  for  any  complaints  about  prices. 

Exception  to  the  above  must  be  made  for  that  splen¬ 
did  coterie  of  canners  who  began  to  send  in  their  reports 
from  the  beginning  and  most  of  them  kept  it  up  until 
they  saw  that  we  had  dropped  the  idea.  The  valiant 
dozen!  If  the  industry  but  had  more  of  their  stripe 
the  canned  foods  market  would  not  be  in  its  present 
deplorable  condition.  We  sincerely  thank  them  for 
their  support.  Maybe  someday  the  industry  will  see  the 
advantage  of  this  Price  Bureau,  and  then  we  hope  that 
they  will  resume  where  they  have  left  off.  We  probably 
were  too  many  years  ahead  in  the  idea. 

Just  today  we  received  from  one  of  our  old  and  very 
dear  friends,  a  large  New  York  State  canner,  just  such 
a  complaint  as  above  referred  to.  He  said  quoting  our 
New  York  Market,  by  “New  York  Stater”,  under  Beets: 
“Upstate  canners’  unsold  supplies  have  worked  down  to 
low  levels;  current  offerings  are  made  very  firmly”, 
and  then  “New  York  Stater”  goes  on  to  quote  fancy 
cut  beets  2s  at  55  cents;  21/2S  at  63  cents,  and  10s  at 
$2.25.  We  have  not  seen  any  such  prices  for  weeks, 
and  are  quite  sure  that  all  the  reliable  beet  canners  of 
the  state  are  either  out  of  these  items  or  quoting  them 
at  much  higher  prices.  Fancy  cut  2s  are  generally 
held  at  60  to  65  cents;  fancy  cut  21/2S  at  70  to  75  cents, 
and  10s  at  $2.50  to  $2.75.” 

Under  the  admitted  cleaned  up  condition  of  beets 
this  variation  in  prices  is  not  surprising,  unless  it  be  in 
its  moderation — not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been.  Go 
back  to  the  tomato  example  quoted  above  and  perhaps 
you  will  realize  what  a  task  even  the  most  painstaking 
market  reporter  faces  in  trying  to  fathom  what  is  the 
market. 

Help  us  keep  market  prices  in  line ;  work  with  us  to 
help  yourself,  but  don’t  blame  us  for  a  condition  created 
by  no  one  but  your  own  sweet  selves. 


THE  C  AN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


May  IS,  1939 


THE  N.  C.  A.  MEETING — This  week,  May  18th  and 
19th,  the  various  committees  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  state  or 
local  canners’  associations,  will  assemble  in  Washington 
for  the  regular  Spring  meeting  of  this  august  body, 
and  the  industry  will  naturally  look  for  some  definite 
and  important  actions.  Your  first  reaction  will  be  that 
there  are  plenty  of  highly  important  matters  to  be 
settled — never  more  so,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  can  this  meeting 
settle  them? 

The  canning  industry  wants  this  new  pure  food  law 
and  knows  full  well  that  once  in  action  that  it  will  be 
enforced  reasonably,  sensibly  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
greater  number,  the  would-be-avoiders  and  chislers 
constituting  the  others,  and  that  it  will  be  only  from 
such  that  the  wails  will  come.  The  old  pure  food  law 
made  the  canned  foods  industry.  Laws  are  not  made 
for  honest  men;  they  are  only  necessary  to  curb  the 
crooks,  but  as  business  is  constituted  such  laws  are 
necessary,  and  only  Government  laws  can  produce  the 
desired  results.  It  will  not  be  hard,  therefore,  for  this 
industry  to  show  a  decided  desire  to  co-operate  in  the 
development  of  this  new  pure  food  law,  and  to  work 
with  and  not  against  the  efforts  to  make  it  move 
smoothly  and  equably.  This  evident  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  was  never  so  badly  needed 
as  right  now,  and  particularly  from  business  men,  to 
offset  the  very  evident  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  our 
system  of  Government.  There  are  Jingoes  in  our  Con¬ 
gress  working  to  force  us  into  war,  but  using  the  well 
known  formula  of  the  Communists,  the  camouflage  of 
shouting  loudly  against  war  while  they  act  and  say  the 
things  which  tend  to  bring  about  that  very  calamity. 
These  labor  disturbances  are  not  for  better  wages  or  the 
improvement  of  the  employees’  conditions,  but  to  breed 
discontent  throughout  the  public,  to  arouse  anger  and 
discontent  through  the  shutting  off  of  needed  supplies, 
to  enrage  the  people,  and  then  the  Communist  steps  out 
from  his  sheep’s  clothing  and  the  World  Revolution, 
which  Trotsky  sits  down  in  Mexico  planning  for  this 
country,  will  be  on.  Recall  that  he  sat  in  Turkey  plan¬ 
ning  the  Spanish  Revolution.  Exactly  the  same  tactics 
are  being  planned  and  perfected  in  this  country  right 
now,  while  we  say  to  ourselves,  as  did  the  Spaniards,  “it 
can’t  happen  here”.  One  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
attack  is  to  criticise,  belittle  and  to  bring  into  disregard 
and  disrespect  our  Governments,  National  and  State. 
So  cunning  is  their  propaganda  that  they  cause  many 
fine,  upstanding  men  to  unwittingly  preach  their  damn¬ 
able  doctrines  of  hate  and  discontent,  and  business  men 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  this.  We  are  told  that 
we  will  have  to  fight  to  maintain  our  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  how  many  take  that  literally?  Yet  it  is  true. 

The  one  great  deterrent,  the  one  thing  that  can  most 
certainly  make  the  dastardly  plans  of  these  revolu¬ 


tionists  fail,  is  to  have  our  labor  well  employed,  at  fair 
wages  and  under  decent  working  conditions.  The  next 
is  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of 
foods;  hunger  and  want  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 
and  over  all  of  this  must  come  a  return  to  religious 
morality  as  that  is  the  one  and  only  sure  antidote 
against  all  forms  of  destructive  isms. 

You  may  think  that  the  world  is  merely  jittery  over 
peace,  or  the  possibility  of  war.  But  you  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  those  on  the  inside  of  the  governments  know 
and  see  more  than  the  men  on  the  street,  and  it  is  not 
alone  our  own  country  but  every  country  that  fears  the 
spectre.  It  can’t  all  be  just  nervousness.  At  the 
meeting  of  The  World’s  Congress  of  Writers,  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  on  Tuesday  May  9th,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  a  famous  Chinese  author  to  give  this  wise 
advice:  “hold  the  explosive  words  under  lock  and  key”. 

Let’s  act  as  if  we  were  in  war,  and  give  that  solid 
united  support  to  our  government  that  we  would  give  if 
we  were  at  war.  Give  it  now,  and  keep  us  out  of  war — 
or  worse  still — out  of  revolution. 

RITTER  TO  “SELLEBRATE”  85TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HERE  have  been  many  anniversary  “celebrations” 
in  business,  but  an  anniversary  “sellebration  is 
something  new  and  different.  P.  J.  Ritter  Company 
of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  have  been  food  packers  for 
eighty-five  years,  which  in  itself  is  a  very  unusual  fact. 
And  the  business  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Ritter 
Family  descendants  of  the  original  Ritter.  Ritter  now 
packs  a  wide  variety  of  food  products — an  exclusive 
Ritter  TABASCO  Catsup,  an  entirely  new  kind  of  baked 
beans,  oven-baked  lima  beans,  asparagus,  tomato  juice, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  was  first  decided  to  hold  a  “celebration”  on  the 
85th  Ritter  birthday  which  takes  place  this  July.  Bu! 
since  the  best  “birthday  present”  any  business  head 
can  have  is  increased  business,  the  Ritter  Executives 
decided  to  put  on  a  big  sales  drive  and  present  Williaii' 
H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  with  the  largest  business  in  Ritter 
history. 

This  “Sellebration”  calls  for  greatly  intensified  adver¬ 
tising,  special  display  materials,  and  as  now  planned, 
full-page  ads  in  the  leading  newspapers  in  Philadelphia.. 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  programs  on  radio  stations 
in  these  cities,  and  displays  for  every  dealer. 

• 

AS  SECRETARY  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  1939  obsei- 
vance  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Week,  Charles  1  . 
Cooper,  department  sales  manager  for  the  California  Packirr’’ 
Corporation,  gave  a  fifteen-minute  address  on  radio  static;  i 
K  P  O  recently. 

• 

Wisconsin’s  governor  heil  has  signed  a  bill  sponsored  h,/ 
Senator  Jesse  M.  Peters  of  Hartford  which  guarantees  to 
farmers  that  produce  sold  to  canneries  will  be  paid  in  full.  Tl  a 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  empowered  by 
this  new  law  to  license  canners  only  upon  certification  that  all 
growers  who  have  supplied  produce  to  the  licensees  after  May 
1st,  1939  shall  have  been  paid  therefor  in  full.  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association’s  Secretary  Marvin  Verhulst  witnessed  the 
Governor’s  signing  of  the  bill. 
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Raw  Stock 


Grades  vs.  QUALITY 


by  MAURICE  SIEGEL 

Strasburger  &  Siegel, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 


RELATION  BETWEEN  U.  S.  GRADES  OF  RAW 
STOCK  AND  QUALITY  OF  CANNED 
SWEET  CORN 

STANDARDIZED  grading  of  raw  stock  has  a  rightful  and 
proper  place  in  the  set-up  for  cannery  operations.  A  packer 
can  regulate  production  much  more  satisfactorily  by  knowing  the 
quality  of  the  raw  stock,  from  which  he  can  anticipate  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product.  Most  corn  packers  are  familiar 
with  the  present  standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  grading  sweet  corn.  In  these  standards,  the 
maturity  classification  of  husked  U.  S.  No.  1  ears  is  stated  as: 
“Class  A  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  tender  and  milky.  (Tender  means  that  the  kernels 
break  with  only  moderate  pressure  from  the  thumbnail.)  The 
terms  milk,  cream  and  dough  stages  are  used  in  the  standards 
to  designate  the  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  kernel  or  its 
maturity.  These  same  terms  are  also  used  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics’  quality  standards  covering  the  canned 
product  and  they  too  relate  to  the  maturity  of  the  corn.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  quality  standards  that  the  maximum  score 
for  fancy  whole  grain  corn  is  35  under  the  maturity  factor  and 
25  for  flavor.  Since  flavor  is  influenced  by  maturity,  a  total  of 
GO  points  out  of  100  is  dependent  on  maturity.  A  similar 
condition  exists  in  the  standards  for  canned  cream  style  corn. 
A  total  of  45  points  out  of  100  is  allotted  to  maturity.  There¬ 
fore,  it  appears  that  the  present  method  of  thumbnail  testing 
should  segregate  the  raw  stock  with  reasonable  accuracy  so 
as  to  produce  the  quality  required  by  the  grades  for  the  canned 
product. 

It  is  true  that  the  exudate  or  contents  of  the  kernel  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  judging  maturity  but  equally  important  is  the  tenderness 
or  toughness  of  the  kernel  hull  or  pericarp.  It  seems  that  the 
thumbnail  test  might  not  be  wholly  reliable  due  to  the  in¬ 
definiteness  of  the  measure  of  “moderate  pressure.” 

Culpepper  and  Magoon  successfully  measured  the  toughness 
of  the  kernel  hull  by  an  instrument  devised  to  record  accurately 
the  pressure  required  to  puncture  the  pericarp.  They  found 
that  the  resistance  of  the  hull  to  puncture  increased  with  age 
and  showed  that  tests  of  this  kind  indicated  in  a  general  rvay 
the  age  of  corn  and  facilitated  pulling  the  corn  at  the  proper 
stage  for  canning.  Factors  other  than  toughness  of  hull 
affected  the  texture  of  the  grain. 

Appleman,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  discussing  the 
ethciency  of  the  thumbnail  test  stated:  “It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  reliability  of  the  nail  test  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  rate 
c.f  ripening  and  also  by  the  rate  of  water  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  corresponding  nail  test  stages  of  crops  ripening  under  dif¬ 
ferent  climatic  conditions  vary  both  in  uniformity  of  composition 
and  percentage  composition.  In  warm  weather,  the  nail  test 
alone  is  not  a  reliable  means  of  predicting  the  best  canning 
stage,  since  the  corn  may  show  a  wide  variation  in  composition 
wnile  it  gives  the  typical  milk  test.  This  test  is  most  reliable 
when  applied  to  crops  which  ripen  in  the  cool  autumn.” 

With  such  condemnation  of  the  nail  test  what  can  be  offered 
to  supplant  this  method  of  determining  maturity?  The  requisites 
of  a  maturity  test  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  packer  are 
that  it  should  be  quick,  simple,  and  reasonably  accurate.  The 
nail  test  is  surely  quick  and  simple  but  apparently  lacks  the 
necessary  accuracy.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its  usefulness 
in  the  field,  where  it  does  have  value,  but  there  is  apparently 
a  need  for  a  more  accurate  method  at  the  cannery. 


In  view  of  the  present  findings  of  fact,  it  appears  that  we 
must  look  to  the  chemical  methods  as  an  aid  to  raw  stock 
grading.  The  literature  is  filled  with  chemical  analyses  cover¬ 
ing  the  growing  period  of  different  varieties  of  sweet  corn  and 
showing  the  changes  in  composition  up  to  and  past  the  canning 
stage.  Such  factors  as  sugar  changes,  ratio  of  starch  to  dextrin, 
ratio  of  sugar  to  starch,  reducing  sugars,  alcohol  insoluble 
solids,  and  moisture  content  might  be  employed  in  determining 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  raw  stock.  These  chemical 
methods  could  no  doubt  answer  the  need  for  reasonable  accuracy, 
but  we  then  would  sacrifice  the  other  two  requirements  of  a 
maturity  test,  namely,  quickness  and  simplicity,  because  most 
of  the  chemical  determinations  require  considerable  time. 

The  determinations  of  moisture  would  be  less  time-taking  than 
the  other  factors  mentioned  as  it  is  simple,  fairly  quick  and 
accurate,  but  unless  a  factory  laboratory  is  properly  equipped 
to  make  the  moisture  determinations  necessary  to  handle  the 
tonnage  of  corn  each  day,  this  method  would  not  be  desirable 
because  of  the  time  involved. 

All  data  in  the  literature  definitely  show  that  for  any  variety 
of  corn  the  degree  of  maturity  is  rather  closely  related  with 
the  moisture  content.  The  lower  the  moisture  content,  the  more 
mature  is  the  corn.  Culpepper  and  Magoon  showed  the  loss  in 
moisture  content  from  the  period  shortly  after  the  silks  appeared 
until  the  corn  had  passed  the  canning  stage.  The  moisture 
content  of  the  kernels  ten  days  after  the  appearance  of  silks 
was  approximately  90  per  cent  and,  twenty  days  after,  it  had 
decreased  to  about  60  per  cent.  These  tests  backed  by  sugar 
and  starch  analyses  indicated  strongly  that  the  moisture  content 
was  the  best  index  of  the  maturity  of  the  corn.  They  also 
showed  that  the  optimum  time  for  harvesting  the  corn  was 
when  the  kernels  showed  a  moisture  content  between  70-75  per 
cent.  Also  some  varieties  of  corn,  such  as  Golden  Bantam  and 
Crosby  were  found  to  lose  moisture  more  quickly  than  others, 
such  as  Evergreen.  Canning  experiments  showed  that  the  corn 
(Golden  Bantam  and  Crosby)  losing  this  moisture  more  rapidly 
than  other  varieties  (Evergreen)  were  ready  for  canning 
earlier,  thereby  indicating  a  close  correlation  of  the  moisture 
content  with  maturity. 

There  are  a  few  factories  that  purchase  raw  stock  on  a 
moisture  basis  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  possible  to 
segregate  various  loads  of  corn  based  on  moisture  content  and 
to  blend  properly  these  lots  so  as  to  produce  a  more  uniform 
quality  in  the  finished  product. 

The  National  Canners’  Association  in  its  investigational  work 
on  corn  for  the  labelling  committee,  classified  the  various  stages 
of  maturity  with  reference  to  the  moisture  content  as  follows: 


Before  optimum  . 73-75% 

At  optimum  . (Golden  Bantam)  70% 

(Golden  Cross)  72% 

After  optimum  . Approximately  68% 

Almost  mature  . Approximately  65% 

Distinctly  mature . (Golden  Bantam)  Below  63% 


(Country  Gentleman)  Below  63% 

W.  A.  Huelsen  of  the  University  of  Illinois  states  that  whole 
kernel  style  packed  at  a  moisture  range  between  72  and  76  per 
cent  would  grade  fancy,  whereas  for  cream  style  corn  the 
average  moisture  content  reaches  about  70  per  cent.  When  the 
moisture  content  falls  below  68  per  cent,  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product  would  grade  standard.  Where  the  moisture  of 
the  kernels  was  below  64  per  cent,  the  corn  was  not  suitable 
for  canning. 
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From  this  review  of  the  data,  we  definitely  see  a  correlation 
between  moisture  content  and  maturity  as  a  measure  of  corn 
quality.  Next,  we  can  consider  the  method  commonly  used  for 
making:  moisture  determinations. 

The  Brown  Duvel  tester  is  generally  used  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  This  instrument  is  well  known  in  the  grain 
and  seed  trade.  It  can  be  purchased  in  units  of  1  to  6,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  user’s  requirements.  It  consists  of  a  flask  or 
flasks,  depending  on  the  number  of  units,  in  which  the  sample 
is  heated  with  a  special  oil,  the  moisture  being  distilled  into  a 
calibrated  cylinder  from  which  the  percentage  may  be  read  off 
directly.  The  total  time  including  sampling,  grinding,  and 
distillation  requires  from  40  to  60  minutes. 

In  a  factory  handling  1,000  tons  of  corn  per  day,  approxi¬ 
mately  250  moisture  tests  are  made  with  a  crew  of  five  men. 

Perhaps  the  average  corn  packers  would  look  with  disfavor 
on  this  present  method  of  testing  due  to  the  time,  equipment, 
and  expense  involved,  irrespective  of  the  resulting  accuracy,  but 
would  no  doubt  receive  with  approbation  a  more  rapid  and  less 
expensive  method  for  determining  moisture.  There  is  a  great 
possibility  of  adapting  the  present  electrical  device  now  used  in 
determining  moisture  in  grain  for  determining  the  moisture  in 
sweet  corn.  Experimental  work  is  now  in  progress  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  in  recording  such  high  moisture 
contents  as  found  in  fresh  corn.  If  found  to  respond  favorably, 
it  would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  maturity  test  for  grading 
sweet  corn  at  the  cannery. 

U.  S.  GRADES  FOR  RAW  CORN 

By  S.  B.  Shaw 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Markets 
Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 

IN  1930,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
requested  to  recommend  U.  S.  grades  for  sweet  corn  for 
canning.  During  the  following  year  preliminary  studies  were 
made  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maine.  Because  of  the  relatively  short  can¬ 
ning  season  for  sweet  corn  it  was  impossible  to  secure  much 
detailed  information  while  interviewing  canners  in  such  a  wide 
territory.  However,  a  general  idea  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  quality  of  the  raw  product  was  obtained. 

In  1932,  the  first  “Suggested  U.  S.  Standards  for  Sweet  Corn 
for  Canning”  were  issued  and  studies  were  continued. 

Previous  to  the  1933  canning  season  a  revised  set  of  standards 
was  drawn  up  which  varied  somewhat  from  the  earlier  suggested 
grades.  The  standards  on  which  the  experimental  grading  work 
was  conducted  in  1933  and  1934  were  the  same  as  those  which 
are  now  suggested  and  which  are  described. 

U.  S.  No.  1  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  which  have 
similar  color  characteristics  (1)  and  which  are  free  from  freez¬ 
ing  injury  and  from  serious  damage  by  cross-pollination  (2)  and 
smut. 

“Serious  damage  by  cross-pollination”  is  defined  as:  An  ear 
shall  be  considered  as  seriously  damaged  by  cross-pollination 
when  it  has  more  than  10  per  cent  of  kernels  of  a  color  which 
is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  kernels  on 
the  ear. 

“Serious  damage  by  smut”  is  defined  as:  An  ear  shall  be 
considered  as  seriously  damaged  by  smut  when  a  gall  is  broken, 
or  will  probably  become  broken  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
machine  husking. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  cob  shall  have  not  less  than 
3  inches  of  its  length  practically  filled  with  uninjured  kernels 
or  the  equivalent  of  this  amount,  which  can  be  salvaged  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  commercial  trimming. 

Referring  to  “Uninjured  kernels”,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
commercial  trimming  it  is  often  necessary  to  trim  away  some 
uninjured  kernels  with  the  injured  ones.  As  these  uninjured 
kernels  constitute  a  loss  in  commercial  trimming  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  waste  when  determining  the  percentage  of  uninjured 
kernels  which  can  be  salvaged  from  a  cob. 


Kernels  shall  be  sufficiently  mature  but  not  overmature  for 
canning  purposes  and  shall  not  be  appreciably  dented  from 
over-maturity. 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  except  that  they  are  appreci¬ 
ably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

The  grades  for  sweet  corn  for  canning  are  thus  designated, 
but  in  addition  to  these  factors  maturity  is  likewise  an  important 
factor  which  is  considered  in  connection  with  actual  grade 
specifications.  Maturity  as  applied  to  such  grades  is  divided 
into  three  classes  as  follows : 

Class  A  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  the  kernels  of 
which  are  tender  and  milky. 

Class  B  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  the  kernels  of 
which  do  not  meet  Class  A  requirements  for  tenderness  or 
which  have  developed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  kernels  are 
milky  and  the  exudate  is  of  a  heavy  consistency,  but  the  kernels 
are  not  appreciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

Class  C  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  which  are  appre¬ 
ciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

The  term  “Tender”  means  that  the  kernels  break  with  only 
moderate  pressure  from  the  thumb-nail. 

In  a  recent  publication  from  Maine  relating  to  the  buying  of 
sweet  corn  for  canning  on  a  graded  basis,  it  is  stated  that  “the 
effect  of  maturity  upon  the  test  of  cut  corn  has  been  checked 
since  the  first  records  became  available  in  1932,  and  the  fact 
has  been  established  that  the  percentage  of  cut  corn  in  a  sample 
increases  with  maturity. 

“Some  growers  have  believed  that  the  gross  weight  of  snapped 
corn  per  acre  also  increased  with  maturity,  but  there  was  little 
actual  evidence  to  which  one  could  point. 

“These  investigations  point  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
common  method  of  buying  corn  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  price 
per  pound  for  cut  corn  is  unsatisfactory.  A  better  method 
is  one  that  was  adopted  in  1935  by  two  of  the  leading  canners 
in  Maine.  These  canners  contract  with  the  grower  for  the 
delivery  of  U.  S.  No.  1  corn  at  a  price  per  ton  of  husked  ears 
which  varies  with  different  stages  of  maturity.” 

This  is  practically  the  same  method  of  procedure  which  has 
been  followed  by  one  or  two  of  our  Maryland  canners. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  issued  the 
grades  on  sweet  corn  in  1935  the  following  suggestion  was 
made:  “These  standards  are  recommended  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  contracts  only  after  thorough  consideration  by  can¬ 
ners  and  growers,  and  preferably  after  demonstration  of 
methods  of  grading  and  inspection  by  qualified  inspectors.” 

Two  of  our  Maryland  canners  who  have  been  using  these 
grades  as  a  basis  for  buying  corn  have  followed  this  suggestion 
and,  apparently,  it  has  proved  effective. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  concerning  the  application  of 
corn  grades  in  relation  to  the  finished  canned  product.  Similar 
criticisms  have  been  made  with  respect  to  all  grades,  but,  after 
all,  the  people  who  are  mostly  interested  in  grades  and  their 
application,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  canned  products, 
are  growers  and  canners.  If  any  grades  or  standards  prove 
unsatisfactory,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  and  has  always  been  willing  and  desirous  of  changing  grade 
specifications  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry  involved 
in  the  best  way. 

In  so  far  as  the  application  of  grades  and  standards  by  the 
Department  of  Markets  is  concerned,  it  has  been  the  policy 
under  cooperative  agreements  between  this  Department  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  follow  the  grade 
specifications  as  issued,  and  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in 
having  such  grades  established  which  will  most  nearly  serve 
the  best  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 


MISS  SYLVIA  KEMPTON,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  in  connection  with  important  federal  hearings. 

• 

c.  w.  KNAPP  a  partner  of  Bert  Keithly  in  the  Keithly-Knapp 
Company,  food  brokers  of  Indianapolis,  died  there  on  April  26th 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  Knapp  had  been  formerly 
associated  with  the  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation  and  the 
Loudon  Packing  Company. 
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when  LOANS 
are  based  on 


16  years  of  experience 
working  with  canners 

In  the  canning  and  packing  indus¬ 
try,  Field  Warehousing  hy  Doug- 
las-Guardian  reached  new  peaks 
in  1938.  We  know  your  field  and 
your  problems.  Our  service  fills 
your  need  like  a  glove. 


Field  Worehousing^Douglos-Guardion 


ADVANTAGES  ARE:  Lower  storage  costs 


Lower  label  and  shipping 


costs  ...  a  larger  line  of  credit  on  favorable  terms. 

Field  Warehousing  by  Douglas-Guardian  is  constantly  growing  in  favor  as  the  made-to- 
order  finincial  procedure  for  canners  and  packers,  because  attractive  alike  to  the  banker 
and  the  borrower.  The  banker  gets  a  gilt-edged  loan — the  canner  gets  the  money  he 
needs— Douglas-Guardian  takes  the  details  off  the  shoulders  of  both. 


Glad  to  Mail  You 
This  FREE  Booklet 

It's  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  Field 
Warehousing  in  con¬ 
cise  form.  Tells  why 
there  is  no  substitute 
for  experience  in  ren¬ 
dering  this  service. 


DOUeLtS-GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSE  CORP. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
118  N.  Front  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
485  California  St. 
CLEVELAND.  O. 
Union  Commerce  Bldg. 


Nation-wide  Field  Warehousing  Service 

Regional  Service  Offices  at 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

100  W.  Monroe  St.  100  Broad  St. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Tower  Petroleum  Bldg.  106  Porter  Bldg. 

TAMPA.  FLA.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

416  Tampa  St.  Commerce  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Garfield  Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 
Holland  Bldg. 
EASTON.  Md. 

428  South  St. 


■rompt  shipment  of  com- 
lete  line  of  lap  pastes, 

)ick-up  gums  and  cements, 
pease  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

•EWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


a  new  belting  built  especially  to 

MEET  CANNER’S  NEEDS 


RESISTANT  TO  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
JUICES  AND  ACIDS. 

SANITARY— WASH  WITH  HOT  WATER 
OR  LIVE  STEAM. 

COSTS  LESS— LASTS  LONGER-AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  IN  BROWN  OR  WHITE  AND  IN  ALL 
WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY- 
TEX  CONVEYOR  BELTING  or  write: 


GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO., 

Incorporated 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  METHOD  OF  COOLING  ON 
THE  SOLIDITY  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

By  Glenn  D.  Wiles 

American  Can  Company 

Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 

The  work  reported  here  was  conducted  by  L.  G.  Germain, 
M.  A.  Hoy,  and  L.  G.  Weiner  of  the  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois,  and  presented  at 
the  National  Canners’  Convention,  January  25,  1939. 

The  effect  of  various  cooling  practices  on  the  solidity  or 
texture  of  commercially  canned  tomatoes  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  among  tomato  canners.  A  lack  of  published 
data  on  this  subject  prompted  a  preliminary  field  survey  in  1932 
of  various  cooling  methods  for  Indiana  canned  tomatoes.  This 
investigation  indicated  that  air  cooling  in  ricks  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  warehouse  was  conducive  to  retarded  cooling  with 
resulting  cellular  disintegration  of  the  tomatoes  sufficient  to 
lower  the  quality  of  the  product  about  one  canning  grade.  It 
was  found  that  prompt  and  thorough  water  cooling  was  the 
most  practical  cooling  method  in  preserving  the  solidity  of 
canned  tomatoes  when  proper  ventilation  was  not  available  for 
air  cooling. 

In  view  of  the  trends  noted  in  the  1932  survey,  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  of  various  cooling  methods  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  was  undertaken  during  the  past  season.  For  these  studies, 
selected,  peeled  and  cored  tomatoes  comparable  to  an  extra¬ 
standard  grade  were  hand  packed  into  No.  2  cans,  exhausted, 
processed,  and  subjected  to  various  air  and  water  cooling 
methods.  Similar  cooling  methods  were  used  for  standard  grade 
lots  that  were  machine  filled.  The  average  length  of  the  time 
required  for  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  cans  of  the 
specific  lots  to  be  reduced  to  100  degrees  F.  under  the  cooling 
conditions  employed  was  determined.  The  rates  of  cooling  were 
correlated  with  the  average  B.A.E.  score  for  percentage  whole 
tomatoes  and  average  precentage  drained  weights  of  a  large 
number  of  cans  in  each  cooling  experiment. 

Results  of  tray,  rick,  and  water  cooling  are  shown  in  tables 
1  and  2.  Details  of  the  methods  and  results  were  given  in  a 
release  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  during  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  air  cooling  methods  investigated  included  tray  cooling, 
rick  cooling  and  cooling  in  commercial  fiber  cases.  It  was 
found  that  water  cooling  was  more  effective  in  maintaining  a 
higher  percentage  drained  weight  than  any  of  the  air  cooling 
methods  investigated.  Tray  cooling,  however,  resulted  in  higher 
drained  weights  than  rick  cooling  under  the  operating  condition 
of  this  study.  Case  cooling  proved  to  be  impractical  from  a 
time  consideration,  as  well  as  resulting  in  stack  burning  of  the 
product.  Water  cooling,  as  compared  with  air  cooling  resulted 
in  higher  percentage  drained  weights  amounting  to  3.7  and  2.4 
per  cent,  respectively,  for  machine  packed  and  hand  packed 
tomatoes.  The  same  general  relationship  exists  when  the  sum¬ 
marized  data  are  considered  for  the  percentage  of  whole 
tomatoes. 


TABLE  1.  COOLING  STUDIES-  MACHINE  FILLED  No.  2  TOMATOES 


Cooling 

No.  of 

Length  of 

Net 

Drained 

% 

B.A.E.* 

Method 

Cans 

Cool  to 

W'eight 

Weight 

Drained 

grade  for  % 

per  lot 

100°F.(hrs.) 

(oz.) 

(oz.) 

Weight 

whole  tomatoes 

Tray 

96 

11 

19.7 

11.4 

67.8 

12.8 

Water 

48 

19.6 

12.1 

61.7 

12.4 

Rick 

191 

12.76 

19.9 

11.0 

66.1 

12.2 

Water 

96 

19.8 

11.6 

68.7 

13.0 

TABLE  2 

.  COOLING  STUDIES- 

-HAND  PACKED  No.  2  WHOLE  TOMATOES 

Cooling 

No.  of 

Length  of 

Net 

Drained 

% 

B.A.E.* 

Method 

Cans 

Cool  to 

Weight 

Weight 

Drained 

grade  for  % 

per  lot 

lOO'F.lhrs.) 

(oz.) 

(oz.) 

Weight 

whole  tomatoes 

Tray 

113 

10.26 

19.6 

11.0 

66.1 

13.1 

Water 

24 

19.6 

11.6 

69.0 

13.8 

Rick 

192 

14 

19.6 

10.7 

64.7 

14.4 

Water 

96 

19.6 

11.1 

66.9 

16.2 

•Note :  According  to  the  B.A.E.  grading  system  in  determining  factor  of  per¬ 
centage  whole  tomatoes,  18-20  points  allows  grade  A  or  fancy  rating ; 
16-17  points  allows  grade  B  or  extra-standard;  and  12-14  points,  grade 
C  or  standard.  If  tomatoes  are  in  small  pieces,  0-11  points  are  allowed. 


INCREASED  YIELD  OF  TOMATOES  BY 
SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

By  J.  C.  Horsfall 

Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 

For  more  than  10  years  we  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
have  searched  for  the  answer  to  the  apparent  paradox  that 
bordeaux  mixture  does  not  give  yield  increases  in  line  with  its 
ability  to  control  defoliation  diseases.  The  answer  has  been 
dribbling  in  bit  by  bit  as  the  research  progressed. 

Three  problems  were  presented.  How  does  bordeaux  reduce 
yields,  why  does  bordeaux  reduce  yields,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Briefly,  bordeaux  reduces  yields  (1)  by  dwarfiing  the  plant, 
especially  when  it  is  young,  so  that  it  sets  fewer  blossoms  than 
normal,  (2)  by  killing  open  blossoms,  and  (3)  by  sucking  water 
from  the  fruit  during  dry  spells.  Bordeaux  does  not  delay 
ripening.  It  merely  reduces  the  volume  of  each  picking  so  that 
it  appears  that  the  early  harvests  are  delayed. 

Bordeaux  reduces  yields  because  it  is  highly  alkaline.  The 
tomato  is  not  particularly  sensitive  to  the  copper  in  bordeaux, 
but  is  very  sensitive  to  the  lime  and  the  alkalinity  that  it  brings 
about.  Everybody  knows  how  lime  hardens  the  skin  on  his 
hands  and  causes  it  to  crack  open.  Lime  affects  the  tomato  like¬ 
wise.  It  not  only  hardens  the  skin  on  the  leaf  and  fruit,  it  also 
hardens  the  young  cells  so  that  they  cannot  stretch  enough  to 
grow  normally.  This  is  what  stunts  the  plant. 

What  to  do  about  it?  The  remedies  are  suggested  by  the 
causes.  First  of  all,  a  copper  spray  without  lime  is  indicated. 
Some  of  the  new  insolubilized  copper  materials  may  be  used. 
They  vary  considerably  among  themselves.  One  may  work  in 
some  places,  others  may  work  in  other  places.  Coposil  has 
proved  toxic  at  Geneva.  The  basic  sulfates  and  Cupro-K  have 
showTi  inferior  disease-controlling  qualities.  Compound  A  does 
not  seem  stabilized  yet,  although  it  is  recommended  in  Ohio. 
Red  copper  oxide  is  promising,  although  it  is  somewhat  costly. 
Yellow  copper  oxide  in  tests  at  Geneva  and  in  Georgia  last  year 
came  the  closest  to  bordeaux  of  any  without  producing  injury. 

It  is  also  desirable  not  to  spray  oftener  than  necessary.  Last 
year  at  Geneva  we  found  we  could  hold  off  until  August  1  and 
still  obtain  commercial  disease  control.  That  meant  that  the 
season’s  spray  bill  was  low  and  that  the  injury  was  held  at  a 
minimum.  It  seems  that  heretofore  we  had  been  spraying  early 
in  the  season  when  sprays  were  most  injurious,  most  expensive, 
and  least  required  and  we  had  not  been  spraying  late  in  the 
season  when  spraying  was  least  injurious,  least  expensive,  and 
most  required. 

The  time  to  begin  remains  to  be  worked  out.  It  would  be 
different  in  Maryland  than  New  York.  Perhaps  the  best 
criterion  would  be  to  apply  three  or  four  sprays  at  ten-day 
intervals  after  the  plants  begin  to  grow  together  in  the  middles. 

Getting  through  the  vines  that  late  is  a  problem.  Some 
growers  propose  to  leave  a  wide  row  at  the  necessary  intervals 
to  get  a  long  boom  sprayer  through.  Others  propose  to  estab¬ 
lish  early  the  driveways  for  picking.  Other  growers  propose 
to  plant  thicker  in  the  row  and  to  use  wider  rows. 

In  spraying,  it  is  important  to  drive  the  spray  to  the  center 
of  the  vines,  ignoring  the  tips,  if  necessary. 

Dusts  have  not  yet  been  investigated  extensively.  Perhaps 
copper-lime  dust  could  be  used  until  a  better  dust  is  evolved, 
poor  as  copper-lime  dust  is. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CALIFORNIA  may  soon  have  a  law  designed  to  prevent  aliens 
not  eligible  to  citizenship  from  engaging  in  fishing  off  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast.  A  measure  to  this  end  has  been  introduced  into 
the  State  Legislature  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  designed  to  safeguard  national  defense  and  prevent 
Japanese  fishermen  from  spying  on  the  coastline  while  ostensibly 
engaged  in  fishing. 

• 

GODDARD  GROCERY  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Krenning  Schlapp  Grocery  Company  of  that  same  city. 
Many  employees  of  the  concern  absorbed,  will  be  retained. 

• 

G.  D.  PRATT  formerly  associated  with  Cooter  Brokerage  Com¬ 
pany  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  P.  D.  Ridenour  Company  of 
Chicago. 

• 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Anglo  American  Export  Cor¬ 
poration,  218  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  plan  to  enter  into 
the  packing  of  soups  for  which  purpose  they  are  required  to 
import  asparagus  tips,  celery  concentrate  and  mushrooms  in 
sizeable  quantities. 

• 

THE  FOURTEENTH  Isleton  Asparagus  Festival  will  be  held  at 
Isleton,  California,  May  20th  and  21st,  the  closing  days  of 
Asparagus  Week. 

• 

CRANBERRY  KITCHEN  has  been  opened  by  the  Cranberry  Canners 
Inc.,  to  still  further  stimulate  the  fast  growing  year  round  con¬ 
sumption  of  Cranberry  Sauce,  publishing  a  monthly  bulletin 
which  is  mailed  to  every  known  Home  Economist  in  the  public 
utilities  field,  to  Home  Economics  women  in  business,  to  teachers 
of  Home  Economics  and  to  household  editors  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  A  93  per  cent  increase  in  the  past 
month’s  sales  of  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  is  credited  at 
least  in  part  to  the  interest  stimulated  by  these  bulletins. 

GLASS  CONTAINERS  ASSOCIATION’S  Glass  Kitchen  has  issued  a 
bulletin  “Pickles  for  Piquancy”  which  gives  many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  receipts  for  their  use. 


A  BLAST  which  damaged  one  of  a  battery  of  varnishing  mach¬ 
ines  and  broke  a  number  of  windows  in  the  plant  did  not  stop 
operations  at  the  Norwood  factory  of  the  United  States  Printing 
&  Lithograph  Company,  Tuesday,  May  9th.  Within  half  an 
hour  after  the  occurrence  the  entire  factory  had  returned  to 
normal  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  the  damage 
occurred.  No  personal  injuries  of  any  kind  resulted  from  the 
explosion,  though  practically  a  full  crew  were  at  work.  The 
exact  cause  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  the  damage 
is  fully  covered  by  insurance.  Deliveries  and  shipments  were 
uninterrupted,  and  production  proceeded  without  a  halt.  Even 
in  case  one  of  the  company’s  plants  were  to  be  entirely  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  any  reason,  customer  service  would  be  unimpaired,  as 
operations  would  be  taken  over  by  another  plant  of  the  company. 


ELMER  E.  CHASE,  JR.  and  Thomas  Alton  have  acquired  a  fine 
cannery  building  located  at  the  city’s  edge  of  San  Jose,  California 
in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  are  at  present 
installing  equipment  for  the  packing  of  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
fruit  salad,  prunes,  prune  juice  and  nectars  for  the  first  season.  It 
is  not  expected  that  vegetables  will  be  added  this  season.  The 
new  address  is  at  27th  and  McKee  Road,  San  Jose. 


CONSOLIDATBD  NET  EIARNINGS  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  May  4th,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31st,  1939,  based  partly  on  estimates  and  subject  to  current 
year-end  adjustments,  amounted  to  $12,195,805,  which  after  pro¬ 
viding  $5,036,965  for  depreciation,  depletion  and  federal  income 
taxes,  left  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of  $7,158,840. 
After  deducting  $900,000  to  cover  dividends  on  200,000  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  of  $4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock,  there  remained 
$6,258,840  of  net  earnings  applicable  to  the  common  stock, 
equivalent  to  $2.19  a  share  on  2,853,971  common  shares  of  $20 
par  value  outstanding  March  31st,  1939. 


JOHN  A.  LATZEK,  President  of  the  Pet  Milk  Company,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  California,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Latzer.  Considerable  time  was  spent  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island. 


FOODS  AT  THE  MONOPOLY  HEARING 

We  quote  from  The  New  York  Times  of  May  12th: 

“Other  witnesses  were  Dr.  Ruth  W.  Ayres,  economist, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Consumers  Advisory 
Board  of  NRA,  and  Miss  Persia  Campbell,  executive 
secretary  of  Consumers  National  Federation,  both  of 
New  York  City. 

With  twenty-one  tomato  juice  containers  on  the  table 
before  her,  Dr.  Ayres  called  attention  to  the  price 
variations  and  different  sizes,  produced  under  eleven 
brand  names,  as  an  indication  of  the  bewilderment  of 
the  housewife.  All  containers,  she  said,  were  purchased 
at  one  local  grocery  store. 

Urging  that  grading  be  established  by  government 
authority  as  a  guide  to  consumer  purchases.  Dr.  Ayre.s 
asserted  the  ‘until  we  have  some  basis  of  judgment 
we’ll  never  be  able  to  do  our  jobs  as  housewives  intel¬ 
ligently.’  ” 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  15 — Portland,  Ore.,  Women’s  Rotary  Club,  at  1:00  P.  M. 
May  15 — Walla  Walla,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at 
8:30  P.M. 

May  18 — Seattle,  Washington,  High  School,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
May  19 — Seattle,  Washington,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  noor  . 
May  20 — Seattle,  Washington,  Schwabacher  Bros.,  at  10:00 
A.  M. 

May  22 — Tacoma,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Food  Stores,  at 
8:00  P.  M. 

May  23 — Mt.  Vernon,  Washington,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  24 — Seattle,  Washington,  High  School,  at  10:00  A.  M. 
May  24 — Seattle,  Washington,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  24 — Yakima,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  evening. 
May  25 — Seattle,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at  8:00 
P.  M. 

May  26 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  26 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  evening. 
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at 
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CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

5  to  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 


All  oF  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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DOtUfP  Go., 
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CRCO 

ALL-STEEL 

PICKING 

TABLE 


Pea  and  bean  packers  have  shown  a  deci«l- 
ed  preference  for  the  CRCO  All-Steel  Picking 
'Fables  for  they  take  low^  power  and  operate 
with  practically  no  care.  CRCO  Tables  are 
supplied  in  various  widths  and  in  any  length 
desired. 

Send  for  special  Bulletin 
1-PT  and  prices. 


Company,  Ineorfjorafed 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The  R-P  Law  and  Co-Operative  Advertising 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  a  recent  article  I  mentioned  the  creation  of  an 
advertising  budget  for  co-operative  advertising  by  a 
large  canner  of  foods.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  seems 
as  if  a  lot  of  us  might  consider  doing  this,  and  by  so 
doing  help  to  move  some  of  these  surpluses  we  read  so 
much  about,  and  in  some  instances  know  of  personally. 

I  approach  this  discussion  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill  is  still  a  law  of  the  land,  but  like 
many  other  laws,  that  it  is  not  today  the  bugbear 
many  thought  it  would  become.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  first  months  of  its  enactment  many  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  advertising  groups  felt  the  seriousness  of  its 
absolute  application,  and  equally  true  that  many  were 
so  severely  handicapped  by  this  law  that  they  have 
passed  out  of  existence,  or  are  struggling  for  their  life 
day  by  day,  but  with  little  hope  of  surviving  unless 
some  manufacturers  soon  take  a  more  liberal  view  of 
the  law  and  its  intent  than  they  are  taking  at  present. 
It  is  understood  that  I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  the 
law%  but  only  hope  to  point  out  in  the  space  allotted  to 
me  in  this  issue,  some  of  the  possibilities  for  canners 
willing  to  adjust  their  operations  to  include  a  schedule 
for  co-operative  advertising  within  the  lawful  scope  of 
the  R-P  bill  and  law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  payments  for  co-operative  advertising  in  the 
past,  before  the  passage  of  this  law,  were  usually  to  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  those  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  price  concession  or  buying  business,  or 
anyone  of  a  number  of  equally  senseless  reasons,  and 
those  willingly  paid  for  value  received  by  those  paying 
them.  All  the  leading  canners  of  the  country  used 
co-operative  advertising,  or  were  seriously  considering 
using  it  as  a  sales  building  tool,  at  the  time  the  payment 
for  such  advertising  became  illegal  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  or  at  least  so  surrounded  with  legal  restrictions 
that  it  w'as  discontinued  by  all  except  a  very  few.  One 
notable  exception  to  those  finding  nothing  good  in  the 
new  law  was  one  of  the  largest  canners  of  a  nationally 
advertised  canned  food  known  to  millions.  I  have  often 
referred  to  this  advertiser  as  one  having  a  fool-proof 
contract  for  co-operative  advertising.  This  canner  did 
not  change  a  single  word  in  his  advertising  contract. 
Co-operative  groups  continued  to  advertise  the  product 
after  the  R-P  bill  became  a  law,  just  as  they  advertised 
it  before  the  bill  was  dreamed  of.  The  contract  must 
have  been  helpful  to  this  canner  or  it  would  have 
been  discarded  long  ago.  As  long  as  a  voluntary 
group  was  doing  a  good  job  in  helping  its  members 
sell  more  goods  profitably,  canners  and  manufacturers 
alike  were  well  satisfied  to  continue  payments  for  such 
concrete  sales  support.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  “liberals”  before  the  passage  of 
the  law,  is  again  paying  for  co-operative  advertising 


on  a  number  of  its  products.  The  fact  it  does  not 
pay  on  competitive  items  really  has  little  bearing  on 
the  matter,  its  payments  on  items  in  the  schedule  are 
liberal  enough  so  that  an  advertiser  would  be  stony¬ 
hearted,  indeed,  if  he  refused  to  once  in  a  while  include 
a  product  in  the  weekly  ad  that  does  not  carry  a 
schedule  of  payments.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
eventually  see  practically  all  canners  joining  the  ranks 
of  those  who  do  pay  for  co-operative  advertising.  The 
leading  exceptions,  of  course,  will  be  those  firms  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  strong  trade  associations  that  they  dare  not 
engage  in  this  very  logical  plan  for  building  sales. 
Even  today  we  find  a  member  of  the  strong  evaporated 
milk  producers  association  paying  for  co-operative 
advertising  of  allied  products.  We  find  another  and  in 
fact  several,  willing  to  furnish  expensive  advertising 
material  to  co-operative  groups. 

The  safest  plan  for  you  to  follow  is  that  of  paying 
so  much  per  case,  as  an  advertising  allowance,  on  all 
goods  distributed  by  the  advertising  group  sponsored  by 
your  customer.  You  must  make  the  offer  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  performing  a  like  service  but  generally  this 
w'orks  no  hardship.  In  fact  I  know  of  a  large  firm  of 
pickle  and  preserve  packers  paying  liberally  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  by  one  group  in  a  city  of  300,000, 
w'hile  two  other  groups  do  not  feature  their  line  or 
receive  payment  for  advertising  although  it  is  handled 
by  a  majority  of  members  of  both.  It  will  be  best  for 
you  to  also  take  care  that  your  arrangements  are 
identical  in  every  case  though  customers  are  far  apart. 
More  and  more  information  gets  around.  If  you  are 
led  into  making  some  extra  special  deal  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  customer,  and  the  information  becomes  common 
property,  competitors  or  just  a  zealous  government 
official  may  make  you  trouble.  This  you  wish  to  avoid. 
Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  look 
out  when  you  agree  to  pay  so  much  per  case  for  adver¬ 
tising  on  account  of  all  the  goods  distributed  by  a 
group,  and,  of  course,  nothing  on  the  sales  by  your 
distributor  to  customers  not  in  the  group.  Right  here 
we  find  more  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  fair  rate  of 
remuneration  for  advertising  of  total  purchases  by  a 
jobber  than  in  any  other  particular.  My  suggestion  in 
this  connection  is  that  you  arrange  a  base  rate  you  can 
afford  to  pay  on  all  sales  to  your  distributor,  and  avoid 
paying  on  a  percentage  of  purchases  presumably  sold 
by  the  group.  The  fact  is,  if  the  support  of  your  co¬ 
operative  group  is  worth  anything,  it’s  the  bellwether 
of  the  w'hole  herd  of  retail  customers  of  your  jobber. 
As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  pay  for  the  support  they 
give  you  and  avoid  complications. 

If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
co-operative  advertising  remember  that  this  support  is 
something  your  men  can  talk  about.  It  is  something 


jobbers’  salesmen  can  point  to  when  they  are  selling 
retail  trade.  No  salesman  worth  his  salt  will  ever  fail 
to  fully  acquaint  his  trade  with  the  fact  one  of  his 
principals  is  helping  to  create  consumer  demand  for 
goods  by  means  of  payments  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  just  as  he  is  particular  to  mention  the  sales 
support  given  a  line  by  local  advertising  of  any  sort. 
In  every  group  there  will  generally  be  found  some 
members  reluctant  to  stock  and  push  a  line  no  matter 
if  it  is  advertised  by  the  group.  In  every  such  case,  as 
long  as  payments  are  continued  the  salesmen  selling 
the  line  have  an  argument  with  which  to  finally  sell 
the  slow  to  act  customer.  Without  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  their  job  in  such  cases  is  much  harder. 

One  of  the  better  methods  for  getting  increased- 
consumer  interest  in  your  goods  is  that  of  securing 
window  and  floor  displays  of  your  goods.  If  you  do  not 
have  retail  salesmen  on  the  trade  the  year  round  or 
pretty  steadily  employed,  your  goods  are  not  apt  to  be 
displayed  as  often  as  you  would  like.  Pay  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  the  selfish  interests  of  the  group 
members  will  prompt  them  to  give  display  space  to 
the  line  that  is  helping  them  carry  their  advertising 
load. 

Last,  but  not  least,  remember  that  payment  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  helps  keep  out  competition,  and 
that  it  also  helps  to  keep  your  line  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  sight.  Suppose  you  make  arrangements  this  summer 
to  support  your  line  with  a  co-operative  advertising 
schedule.  In  the  fall  some  competitor  standing  well 
with  your  customer  approaches  him  with  the  suggestion 
he  will  gladly  pay  for  advertising  space  monthly  in  the 
week-end  ad  published  by  the  sponsors  co-operative 
advertising  group.  Nothing  happens  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  already  been  advertising  and  displaying  your 
line.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  if  it  is  taken  out  of 
stock  and  another  substituted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
morale  of  the  group  is  weakened  whenever  such  a 
move  is  made  by  the  directing  head  of  the  body.  Get 
started  soon  with  payments  for  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  get  ahead  of  competitors  who  will  sooner  or 
later  want  to  break  into  your  account  with  this  sales 
and  merchandising  support. 

You  know  best  of  course,  whether  or  not  you  can 
afford  to  engage  in  payment  for  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  if  you  have  to  cut  corners  as  closely  as  possible 
in  your  merchandising  expenditures,  take  care  of  the 
expense  in  the  price.  Charge  enough  more  to  take  care 
ol  ^he  advertising  budget.  As  I  have  so  often  recom- 
-ded,  however,  arrange  to  make  such  payments  as 
!  ■■  be  necessary  for  co-operative  merchandising  sup- 

,  rather  than  to  cut  your  list  price  as  so  many  do  so 
;i  when  they  feel  goods  must  be  moved.  Certainly  you 
stand  higher  in  the  regard  of  your  customer  if 
operate  along  such  lines, 
to  the  danger  to  you  in  such  arrangements,  I 
pointed  out  that  countless  canners  are  already 
’  ng  for  co-operative  advertising;  that  your  competi- 
1  s  apt  to  offer  to  do  as  much,  maybe  tomorrow.  It’s 
'  0  you  to  keep  at  least  one  jump  ahead  of  him.  If 

reader  wishes  to  have  a  copy  of  a  co-operative 
rtising  contract  being  used  by  many  today,  write 
' '  column.  No  obligation,  of  course!  Use  your 
c  -umn! 


quality 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 

Among  the  great  Sprague- 
1^1  H  Sells  family  of  outstanding 
itlrrlifyB  canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


K  the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 

mt  corn  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 

H  style  packing. 

H  Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 

pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer- 
^  jgj  jjjij  xnore  than  paid  for  itself  in 

a  single  season. 

’k  For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa- 

tional  money-maker 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^-^a  so 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


FAIR  TRADE  LAWS  “EXPERIMENTAL” 

Fair  trade  laws  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage, 
it  was  stated  following  a  session  devoted  to  such 
legislation,  to  distribution  trends  and  policies,  at  the 
mid-year  conference  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
this  w'eek.  Hence,  no  conclusions  were  definitely 
arrived  at  or  recorded  during  the  session,  it  was  stated. 

General  consensus  was  that  to  date  the  Fair  Trade 
laws  have  proved  neither  helpful  nor  hurtful  to  sales. 
The  entire  discussion  concerned  itself  with  Ohio’s  Fair 
Trade  Act,  as  no  other  states  have  machinery  for  their 
enforcement.  It  was  reported  that  the  manufacturer- 
dealer  campaign  in  that  state  to  stimulate  cooperation 
under  the  laws  received  only  a  lukewarm  response. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  too  often  the  minimum  resale 
price  set  up  has  become  the  selling  i)rice,  leading  to 
general  dissatisfaction.  Little  pressure  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  by  other  states,  a  distinct  let-up  being 
experienced  during  the  past  year. 

FROZEN  VERSUS  CANNED  FOODS 

I  ONDON — A  survey  just  issued  by  the  Imperial  Eco- 
I  nomic  Committee  makes  the  prediction  that  fruits 
L-  and  vegetables  preserved  by  cpiick-freezing 
methods  in  use  in  the  United  States  may  one  day 
provide  a  rival  for  the  canning  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  report  showed  that  combined  exports 
of  the  five  main  groups  of  canned  foods,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  fish,  meat,  milk  and  milk  products  from  the 
chief  producing  countries. amounted  in  1937,  in  round 
figures,  to  24,500,000  quintals.  Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were  a  little  over  10,000,000  quintals,  or  about 
42  per  cent  of  the  world  export. 


RETAIL  SALES  UP  10  PER  CENT 


More  recent  figures  would  indicate  that  retail 
sales  of  grocery  products  have  improved  sub¬ 
stantially  as  a  result  of  aggressive  selling 
methods.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  commenting 
on  this  development  states : 

“Leading  chain  stores  have  had  increases  in  sales  up 
to  10  per  cent,  which  is  unusual  in  this  industry  where 
demand  is  highly  inelastic.  Many  independent  stores 
also  report  substantial  increases,  so  that  the  chains 
are  not  merely  diverting  business  from  other  stores. 
An  important  clue  to  the  excellent  sales  results  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lower  level  of  prices. 

“With  quotations  averaging  4  to  5  per  cent  lower 
for  standard  lines,  promotional  efforts  have  been  greatly 
facilitated.” 


Elsewhere  it  is  reported  that  restricted  purchasing 
policies  followed  earlier  in  the  year  brought  about 
inventory  reductions  that  account  for  current  improved 
buying.  The  sustained  level  of  retail  trade  is  causing 
wholesalers  to  place  substantial  orders  for  summer 
merchandise. 

WHOLESALE  INDEX  HOLDS  STEADY 

The  index  of  wholesale  grocery  prices  compiled 
by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney  remained  unchanged  during 
April,  although  normally  it  falls  0.8  per  cent  from 
March.  His  report  to  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  says: 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index 
of  72.7  in  April.  (The  average  for  1921  is  taken  as 
100.)  This  is  5.G  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  April, 
1938. 

“The  average  price  of  sugar  rose  sharply  for  the 
second  successive  month.  Other  items  w'hich  averaged 
higher  were  dried  lima  beans,  standard  peas,  Maryland 
corn,  salmon  and  flour.  Items  which  averaged  lower 
in  price  were  cheese,  macaroni,  cottonseed  oil,  santos 
coffee,  prunes,  dried  marrow  beans  and  lard.” 

April  averages  for  the  past  19  years  follow: 


li>21 . 

. 104.2 

1931 . 

. 80.0 

l‘»22 . 

. 100.3 

1932 . 

. 09.9 

192:5 . 

. 123.9 

19:53 . 

. 07.1 

1924 . 

. 121.3 

1934 . 

. 82.4 

1925 . 

. 122.0 

19,35 . 

. 87.7 

1920 . 

. 112.2 

1930 . 

. 82.4 

1927 . 

. 108.0 

19.37 . 

. 91.0 

1928 . 

. 112.4 

19.38 . 

. 77.0 

1929 . 

. 108.0 

19,39 . 

. 72.7 

1930 . 

.  97.4 

NEW  TYPE  CANNING  PEA  IS  DEVELOPED 

Anew  late  variety  of  canning  i)ea,  named  Wis¬ 
consin  Merit,  has  been  developed  by  E.  J,  Del- 
wiche  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madi.son,  Wis.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  type  wdll  fill 
the  need  for  a  Perfection  type,  late  maturing  variety 
producing  large  berries  of  high  quality.  Under  average 
conditions  it  runs  over  50  per  cent  of  fancy  quality 
No.  5  and  No.  6  sieve  sizes. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  new  variety 
listed  by  Delwdche  are  that  it  generally  yields  with  the 
best,  that  it  is  completely  resistant  to  common  wilt, 
and  partly  resistant  to  near-wilt.  Indications  also  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  resistant  to  both  heat  and 
frost  than  are  most  varieties. 

Vine  growth  of  Wisconsin  Merit  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  Perfection,  ranging  in  height  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  inches  for  different  seasons.  Its  maturity 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Perfection  or  slightly 
later. 


Man  /•'>,  i!);W 
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The  new  variety,  a  derivity  from  Prize-Winner, 
Horseford  and  Alaska,  has  performed  well  at  the 
branch  stations  for  several  years,  with  canners  co¬ 
operating  with  the  stations  in  tests  of  the  new  variety 
also  reporting  good  results.  The  New  York  station  last 
year  found  it  to  yield  the  best  of  all  canning  varieties 
on  test.  Canning  trials  at  Columbus,  Wis.,  in  1937 
and  again  last  year,  identified  the  strain  as  a  leader 
b'oth  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  original  cross  of  the 
[larent  varieties  was  made  in  1925. 

WHOLESALE  FIRM  EXPANDS 

The  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
taken  over  the  Goddard  Grocery  Co.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  other  day  by  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  nation¬ 
ally  known  wholesale  grocer  and  former  president  of 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 
Through  this  transaction  the  Krenning-Schlapp  or¬ 
ganization  acquires  the  merchandise  of  the  Goddard 
Company,  also  retains  part  of  the  sales  and  office  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  1915  Krenning-Schlapp  acquired  the 
Nicholas  Scharff  Co.,  and  in  1925  the  Buchanan  Gro¬ 
cery  Co.  It  also  adopted  the  Clover  Farm  brand  some 
years  ago  and  built  it  into  the  best  part  of  its  food 
busine.ss. 

WHOLESALERS  TO  MEET  JUNE  19 

T  is  announced  that  the  1939  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  scheduled  for 
week  of  June  18  in  Kansas  City,  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  mid-year  conference  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers,  the  latter  event  being 
slated  for  Monday,  June  19,  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel 
in  that  city.  President  Winthrop  C.  Adams  of  NAWGA 
will  discuss  current  trade  and  association  developments 
of  iiiterest  to  wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  The  mid¬ 
year  conference  of  the  wholesalers  will  be  kept  informal. 


A.  &  P.  CASE  TO  BE  DELAYED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  asked  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Philadelphia,  to  set 
the  date  for  argument  of  the  appeal  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co!  from  the  Commission’s 
cease  and  desi.st  order  for  June  1,  instead  of  May  6  as 
originally  scheduled,  it  is  reported.  Should  this  request 
lie  granted  it  is  likely  that  no  decision  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  until  the  Fall. 

This  delay  is  seen  as  unfortunate  for  whatever  effect 
it  may  have  on  other  pending  cases,  either  in  complaint 
or  order  form,  or  in  which  investigations  have  been 
comiileted. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  18-19,  1939 — National  Canners  Association  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•lUNE  A-C),  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939“ National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•lUNE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Mas.sachusetts  In.stitute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Laiigsenkamp  Equipment 

REDUCES  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

9  Langsenkainp  Equipment  puts  protiuction  under  control.  ^  on  can 
depend  on  it.  It's  rugged  and  sturdy.  It  meets  the  tlemands  of  peak 
loads  without  a  murmur.  It  stands  up  under  gruelling  operation.  It 
is  eflicient.  It  operates  smoothly.  It  lias  great  capacity.  To  the 
greatest  possible  degree  it  produces  high  quality  with  the  least  possible 
manual  assistance.  It  reduces  production  costs  in  many  ways — in  the 


Each  unit  of  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  has  been  developed 
tocnahle  canners  to  operate  more 
profitably.  The  Langsenkamp 
Catalog,  illustrating  and  des¬ 
cribing  the  complete  line,  will 
tell  you  how  problems  with  which 
you  may  be  confronted,  can  be 
solved  decidedly  to  your  adv¬ 
antage.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy,  write.  Also  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  latest  issue  of  (banning 
Efficiency  News,  illustraiiiig 
and  tlescrihing  some  new  and 
improved  profit-saving  items. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

*'Effiripnrv  in  the  Cnnninu  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


saving  of  time,  product  and  labor. 


its  cost  with  the  saving  of 
time  and  product. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 


I NC OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Pea  Machinery,  three  Huntley  Cleanei’s;  two 
Huntley  13'  Blanchers  with  variable  speeders;  one  Grader  to 
separate  all  sizes;  one  Grader  to  take  out  5  sieve;  one  Huntley 
Shaker  Shoe  Washer;  one  Ayers  Filler.  Write  or  call  Keystone 
Cooperative  Grape  Association,  North  East,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  15'  Sprague-Sells  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher. 
New  drive  gears  and  drum  put  in  last  season,  A1  condition. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address  Box  A-2365,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2y2S  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — AB  Continuous  Cooler.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine.  Address  Box  A-2361  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Forty  to  sixty  station  Merry-Go-Round.  Must  be 
in  good  operating  condition.  Advise  lowest  possible  price. 
Address  Box  A-2362,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  MACHINERY — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling 
machine  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2367 
The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  CANNED  FOODS — To  enter  into  the  canning  of 
soups,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  South  African  firm  to  import 
asparagus  tips,  celery  concentrate  and  mushrooms  in  sizable 
quantities.  Address  Anglo  American  Export  Corporation,  218 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN — Sell  extensive  line  of  motor  truck  and  industrial 
scales  on  commission  to  elevators,  canneries,  coal,  builders  supply 
and  scrap  yards,  fertilizer  and  gravel  plants,  etc.  Bonded  Scale 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  wide  experience  in  the 
production  of  quality  canned  vegetables  and  capable  of  managing 
or  superintending  full  operations,  seeks  a  position  with  a  future. 
Address  Box  B-2366,  The  Canning  Trade. 


It’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers.  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 

- - - 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihoe  IQKnnriEiDi  Westm/nster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
S  I  L  K  E  R  S  —  WAS  H  ERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 

Customer:  Didn’t  you  guarantee  that  this  watch 
would  last  me  a  lifetime? 

Clerk:  Certainly.  But  you  looked  pretty  sick  the 
day  you  bought  it. 

“Who  beat  you  up  so  badly?” 

“I  started  through  a  revolving  door  and  then 
changed  my  mind.” 

Woman  (in  shoe  store)  :  I  don’t  wish  that — I  told 
you  I  wear  No.  2. 

Clerk:  But  the  shoe  you  took  off  was  No.  5. 

Woman :  Yes,  it  has  stretched  terribly. 

Pat  had  quit  drinking  but  it  took  two  weeks  before  he 
could  walk  straight.  He  was  always  allowing  for  the 
tipsy  weave  that  never  came. 

Fussy  Man  (looking  for  some  stockings  for  his  wife) : 
Are  you  sure  you’ve  showed  me  all  the  stockings  you 
have? 

Salesgirl :  All — er — except  the  ones  I’m  wearing. 

Stranger:  Don’t  the  fast  trains  ever  stop  here? 
Native:  Yep.  Had  a  wreck  here  once. 

“Well,  did  he  pay  you?”  asked  the  wife  of  a  dentist 
who  had  been  to  collect  a  bill  for  a  full  set  of  false  teeth 
that  he  had  made  for  a  man  almost  a  year  before. 

“Pay  me?”  growled  the  dentist.  “Not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  pay  me,  but  he  actually  had  the  effrontery  to 
gnash  at  me — with  my  own  teeth!” 

“I  want  to  buy  a  corset,” 

“What  bust?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  hear  anything.” 

“Suppose  there’s  a  load  of  hay  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  a  jackass  is  tied  up  on  the  other  and  there’s 
no  bridge  and  the  river’s  too  wide  to  swim.  How  can  the 
jackass  get  to  the  hay?” 

“I  give  up.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  the  other  jackass  did.” 

“Where  is  the  manager’s  office?” 

“Follow  the  passage  until  you  come  to  a  sign  reading 
‘No  Admittance.’  Go  right  through  the  door  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  you  see  the  sign  ‘Keep  Out.’  Follow  the  cor¬ 
ridor  till  you  see  the  sign  ‘Silence.’  Then  yell  for  him.” 

Motorist:  Want  a  lift? 

Hiker:  No,  thanks.  I’m  walking  for  exercise. 
Motorist  :Exercise?  What’s  that  ? 

“Did  they  take  an  X-ray  of  your  wife’s  jaw  at  the 
hospital?” 

“They  tried  to,  but  they  got  a  moving  picture.” 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


This  Contradictory  Market — Buying  Is  Brisk  and  Many  Are 
Getting  Higher  Prices — Cut  Out  the  Price  Cutters — Pea  Crop 
Conditions  Reflect  on  All  Canning  Crops. 

Contradictory — was  ever  there  such  a  con¬ 
tradictory  situation  as  exists  in  the  canned  foods 
market  today  ?  The  average  quality  of  the  1938 
pack  was  superb;  the  consuming  public  puts  its  ap¬ 
proval  on  this  by  a  10  per  cent  heavier  consumption 
than  ever  before — and  market  prices,  to  the  sellers, 
slump  to  record  lows.  That  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  logic  and  economics.  In  some  items  we  have  had 
larger  packs  in  the  past,  and  in  others  the  ’38  pack 
was  not  greatly  larger  than  formerly,  but  as  sellers  you 
have  been  stampeded  as  never  before,  and  the  buyers 
have  taken  the  goods  away  from  you,  and  are  taking 
them  away  from  you,  at  prices,  considering  the  quality 
and  the  condition  of  the  consumer  market,  that  are 
shameful.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  year  of  fair  profits 
and  real  prosperity,  instead  it  has  seen  heavy  losses, 
hundreds  of  canners  out  of  business  and  more  hundreds 
unable  to  operate  this  year  of  1939. 

Despite  the  propaganda  to  the  contrary  buying  of 
canned  foods  has  been  fairly  brisk  this  week,  in  good 
sized  lots  and  many  orders.  Some  sales  have  been  of 
the  right  kind.  New  York  State  canners  selling  2s 
standard  tomatoes  at  75  cents,  as  an  instance,  and  the 
Coast  canned  foods  market  generally  is  far  better  than 
in  other  regions.  But  turn  to  the  Texas-Rio  Grande 
market  and  read  a  long  story  briefiy  told,  and  draw 
you  own  conclusions.  Editorially  you  have  another 
picture:  the  canners  who  offer  their  goods  through 
what  they  know  are  cut-rate,  price  slaughtering  sources 
and  then  probably  wonder  why  they  can  make  no 
money.  Why  are  these  market-killers  given  anything 
to  sell ;  and  why  is  it  necessary  for  such  sources  to  cut 
lirices  5  cents  to  7V1>  cents  per  dozen  below  the  already 
law  market,  when  certainly  a  1  cent  cut  would 
produce  the  order  just  as  well?  But  if  they  had  no 
goods  to  sell — if  canners  did  not  put  their  goods  in 
Iheir  hands  to  sell — they  could  not  cut  the  market. 

There  are  no  market  changes  worth  especial  mention 
this  week,  but  it  is  growing  very  evident  that  most 
canners  have  stiffened  their  backbones,  and  are  asking 
better  prices,  and  from  this  must  come  advances.  The 
year  is  late  with  crops,  and  that  means  that  present  sup¬ 
plies  must  furnish  a  longer  period  of  time  than  normal. 
All  that  ought  to  help  the  spot  market,  if  the  canners 
would  but  do  their  full  share  to  help.  But  how  can 
you  advance  any  market  price  unless  you  ask — demand 
— a  higher  price?  The  buying  agents,  known  and 
undercover,  work  hard  for  their  principals,  but  they 


could  never  get  the  goods  if  you  closed  your  ears  to  the 
stories  of  lower  prices  being  made  by  a  competitor, 
and  demanded  the  price  you  know  your  goods  are 
worth.  Lots  of  canners  are  doing  just  that;  they  are 
getting  prices  far  above  the  low  market  quotations, 
but  they  are  putting  sales  efforts  behind  their  business. 
Don’t  be  blinded  by  the  propaganda  of  a  sale  such  as  we 
report  editorially;  these  buying  agents  make  much  of 
every  such  buy,  but  in  the  total  we  doubt  if  they  move 
many  goods,  and  if  canners  would  show  some  spunk 
and  refuse  to  fall  for  their  stories,  such  sales  would 
be  confined  to  the  poor  victim  mentioned — if  in  fact 
the  price  cutters  got  the  goods  at  all,  in  this  instance. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  did ;  no  certainty  that  the 
letter  was  not  a  mere  come-on  to  catch  suckers.  Select 
your  broker  carefully;  know  your  brokers,  and  then 
deal  only  through  them. 

CROPS — The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  May  10th,  giving  conditions  up  to  May 
1st,  on  peas  will  serve  as  indicator  on  all  other 
canning  crops  or  prospects.  Just  at  hand,  here  it  is: 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  MANUFACTURE,  PROGRESS  OF 
PLANTING  AND  CONDITION  ON  MAY  1 

The  following  State  summaries  on  green  peas  for  manufacture 
were  compiled  from  canners’  reports  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  on  or  about  May  1. 
Since  it  is  too  early  in  most  sections  to  report  condition  of  the 
crop,  the  following  summaries  are  meant  to  show,  in  a  general 
way,  progress  in  preparation  of  the  land,  and  in  a  few  area', 
the  present  state  of  growth.  The  reports  refer  to  conditions  on 
or  about  May  1. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS — Canners’  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  practically  all  important 
pea  producing  areas  indicated  that  April  was  a  cool,  wet  month 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and 
generally  warm  and  dry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
Pacific  Coast.  This  information  was  confirmed  by  records  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  showing  that  April  was  generally  cool  and 
wet  from  the  central  valleys  northeastward  and  warm  and  dry 
from  the  Great  plains  westward. 

The  cold,  rainy  weather  of  late  April  delayed  farm  operations 
in  practically  all  important  canning  pea  areas  from  Maine 
through  to  Minnesota  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  addi¬ 
tional  moisture  has  provided  a  good  sub-soil  reserve  but  it  has 
hindered  preparations  for  planting  the  new  crop  in  most  of  the 
important  areas  except  the  Far  Western  States  and  the  early 
area  of  Virginia,  including  Tidewater  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 

MAINE,  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— Frequent  frosts  were 
reported  from  some  points  in  Maine  as  late  as  May  1.  Farmers 
were  making  slow  progress  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  seed, 
and  the  season  for  canning  peas  is  now  about  two  weeks  late. 

NEW  YORK  STATE — Canners  reporting  from  New  York 
State  indicate  the  1939  planting  season  for  peas  has  been 
delayed  from  10  days  to  three  weeks  by  the  cold,  wet  season. 
Heavy  frosts  were  recorded  during  two  nights  of  the  last  week 
of  April.  Only  a  few  scattered  growers  are  expected  to  complete 
their  planting  operations  by  May  1. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,  WESTERN  MARYLAND  —  Many 
growers  in  Pennsylvania  and  western  Maryland  were  still  plant¬ 
ing  pea  seed  as  late  as  May  1.  A  cool,  wet  April  hindered  the 
ptogress  with  plowing  and  delayed  planting  from  10  days  to 
three  weeks.  In  the  fields  where  the  crop  was  planted  early, 
good  gei’mination  was  obtained  and  some  vines  had  attained 
nearly  two  inches  growth  l)y  early  May. 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA— Planting  opera¬ 
tions  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  and  the  lower  Eastern  Shore  were 
generally  finished  early  in  April.  Delaware  growers  were  a 
little  later  but  had  completed  planting  by  May  1.  Reports  from 
canners  in  these  States  indicate  on  May  1,  the  crop  was  in 
various  stages  of  advancement.  In  Virginia  the  earliest  fields 
were  beginning  to  bloom  while  in  Delaware  some  late  plantings 
were  just  coming  through  the  ground.  Although  the  crop  was 
not  quite  as  far  advanced  as  it  was  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1938,  most  canners  indicate  the  condition  of  this  year’s  crop 
was  fairly  promising  and  no  serious  aphis  infestation  had  become 
evident  up  to  May  1. 

INDIANA,  OHIO — Planting  of  canning  peas  got  started  in  a 
limited  way  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  near  the  usual  dates  for  this 
region  but  on  account  of  a  two  week  rainy  spell  in  April,  far¬ 
mers  had  to  suspend  practically  all  field  operations  for  this 
period.  Consequently  instead  of  completing  planting  by  April 
30,  as  most  farmers  were  able  to  do  in  1938,  this  year’s  plant¬ 
ings  will  continue  into  May.  Some  of  the  early  planted  seed 
did  -  hot  germinate  well,  and  in  other  respects  some  of  the 
acreage  planted  early  had  begun  to  show  some  bad  effects  from 
too  much  rainy  weather. 

ILLINOIS,  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN— Growers  were  unable 
to  make  much  headway  in  planting  canning  peas  until  the  last 
week  of  April  on  account  of  the  tool,  rainy  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  earlier  in  the  month.  Brighter,  warmer  days  near  the 
close  of  the  month  aided  in  drying  the  soil  so  planting  could  be 
resumed  in  most  districts  by  May  1.  In  1938,  practically  all 
growers,  even  those  in  Wisconsin,  had  completed  their  planting 
operations  by  May  10.  But  canners  reports  indicate  this  year’s 
planting  operations  may  be  fully  10  days  later,  even  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  for  planting  after  May  1,  and  that  canners  may 
not  approach  the  end  of  the  1939  planting  season  much  before 
May  20. 

MINNESOTA — Pea  planting  operations  which  were  barely 
started  by  mid-April  were  brought  to  a  standstill  in  Minnesota 
and  parts  of  Iowa  by  a  period  of  unfavorable  wet,  cold  weather 
and  in  some  places,  a  late  April  snow  storm.  Ten  days  were 
required  before  the  ground  could  again  be  prepared  for  seeding, 
and  by  May  1,  growers  of  canning  peas  were  at  least  10  days 
behind  schedule  with  their  farm  operations.  According  to  1938 
records,  last  season  was  well  advanced  by  May  1,  with  vines  on 
some  of  the  earlier  acreage  in  Iowa  showing  nearly  5  or  6 
inches  growth  by  early  May. 

COLORADO,  UTAH — Growers  in  Colorado  had  completed 
planting  early  and  intermediate  varieties  of  peas  by  May  1, 
and  the  later  varieties  for  canning  were  going  into  the  ground 
under  favorable  conditions.  In  Utah,  practically  all  the  acreage 
was  planted  before  May  1,  and  vines  in  some  of  the  early  fields 
had  attained  nearly  3  inches  growth.  The  last  week  of  April 
was  the  warmest  week  of  the  season  in  most  places,  with  con¬ 
siderable  wind  and  little  beneficial  rain.  On  account  of  the  need 
for  additional  moisture,  some  of  the  late  planted  seed  was 
germinating  slowly. 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON — Reports  from  canners  who  have 
their  acreage  of  canning  peas  in  the  Walla  Walla-Umatilla  area 
indicate  the  crop  is  growing  under  satisfactory  conditions. 
Plantihg  was  completed  by  May  1,  except  in  a  few  limited  areas. 

Weather,  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  been  characterized  by  sub-normal  rainfall  and 
abqve-normal  temperatures.  Growers  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  favorable  conditions  to  carry  on  their  planting  operations. 
While  rains  would  now  be  helpful  in  the  maintenance  of  ade¬ 
quate  soil  moisture  for  good  germination  of  late  plantings,  most 
of  the.  early  planted  seed  has  germinated  satisfactorily  and  up 
to  "May  1,  there  was  little  evidence  to  show  the  warm  dry  weather 
of -April  had  caused  much  damage  or  retarded  the  growth  of 
early  plantings. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Excellent  Movement — Price  Ideas  Firming — New  York  State 
Canners  Very  Firm  At  Higher  Prices  —  Asparagus  Holding 
Attention  —  Low  Priced  Peas  Disappearing  —  Tomato  Juice 
Moving  Better — Blueberries  Cleaning  Up — Most  Fruits  Strong 
— Fish  Also. 

New  York,  May  12,  1939. 

UMMARY — This  correspondent  cannot  share  the 
views  expressed  elsewhere  of  quiet  or  even  “spotty” 
conditions  in  the  New  York  canned  foods  trade. 
Canned  vegetables,  fruits  and  some  fish,  in  fact  are 
moving  into  distribution  right  now  at  an  excellent  rate ; 
in  some  cases  at  the  best  pace  experienced  thus  far  in 
1939,  Canners’  price  ideas  as  a  result  are  pretty  firm 
at  the  moment,  with  New  York  State  items  firmer  than 
the  rest. 

The  quarterly  government  report  also  shows  that 
some  pretty  deep  cuts  were  made  into  canners’  stocks 
during  the  first  three  months.  Tomatoes  dropped  from 
10,119,000  cases  to  5,952,000  cases ;  peas  from  16,372,- 
000  to  10,433,000,  and  corn  from  17,561,000  to  12,676,- 
000  cases.  New  York  packers’  at  the  moment  are  very 
firm  in  their  ideas  for  peas,  especially  for  the  higher 
standards  and  fancy  grades;  extra  standard  tomatoes 
and  tomato  juice.  These  major  vegetables  should  be 
doing  elsewhere  as  they  are  in  New  York. 

The  trade  is  now  awaiting  the  opening  prices  on 
fancy  varieties  of  salmon.  These  are  expected  to  run 
higher  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Grapefruit  juice 
and  sections  weakened  momentarily  but  recovered  later 
in  the  week, 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  nationally  advertised  brands 
have  come  in  for  considerable  attention  since  the  new 
prices  were  issued,  with  moderate  activity  reported  in 
buyers’  label  goods.  Representatives  of  a  Northwest 
packer  (Washington)  issued  a  tentative  list  for  this 
variety,  showing  the  usual  differentials  of  10  cents  to 
20  cents  under  those  of  the  California  sellers.  No.  2 
tins  were  named  at  $2.35  for  mammoth ;  $2.25  for  large ; 
$2.15  for  medium;  $2.05  for  small;  $2.10  on  blended, 
and  $1.90  on  ungraded.  Eastern  goods  are  delayed  this 
year  by  weather,  and  Delaware  offerings  are  light. 

PEAS — State  canners  having  been  moving  out  the 
top  grades  of  peas  in  volume  and  remaining  stocks  are 
held  with  a  good  deal  of  firmness.  Low  priced  Wis¬ 
consin  offerings  also  are  disappearing  and  it  probably 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  weak  holder  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  acreage  planted  to  sweets  will  be  reduced 
this  year. 

CORN  —  Main  and  New  York  offerings  are  heard 
around  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  on  fancy  cream  style 
Bantam,  and  there  are  some  who  state  that  this  can 
be  shaded  by  the  buyer.  The  movement  from  can¬ 
neries  improved  during  the  week.  Whole  kernel  golden 
bantam  in  12-ounce  tins  remains  at  85  cents  to  87 
cents. 

TOMATOES  —  Chain  purchases  of  better  grades 
appear  to  have  cut  considerably  into  the  supplies  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  State,  and  the  No.  2  extra  standards 
are  firm  at  75  cents  despite  contentions  that  this  price 
is  being  shaded.  Tri-State  offerings  have  not  been 
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absorbed  as  readily  as  they  could  be  at  current  levels. 
Standards  are  named  at  37  cents  for  No.  1;  58  cents 
to  581/2  cents  for  No.  2 ;  821/2  cents  to  85  cents  for  No. 
21/2 ;  921/2  cents  for  No.  3,  and  $2.65  for  No.  10.  Juice  is 
moving  much  better  and  is  not  a  bargain  item  in  this 
market. 

LIMA  BEANS — ^The  movement  is  still  moderate  but 
shows  a  pickup  over  last  month.  Prices  quoted  to 
distributors  here,  show  no  change  at  671/^  cents  to  70 
cents  for  fresh  white  2s,  and  $1.20  to  $1.27i^  for  fancy 
tiny  greens. 

BLUEBERRIES — The  Maines  are  approaching  a 
cleaned-up  condition  and  what  remains  of  the  old  pack 
is  expected  to  be  out  of  first  hands  in  a  short  time.  The 
few  packers  remaining  in  the  field  are  asking  $6.00  a 
dozen  for  No.  10  tins,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Decision  of  the  Federal  Court  that 
Florida’s  cost-of-production  law  was  unconstitutional 
followed  a  few  days  the  granting  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  against  the  state  authorities,  and  the  32  cents 
tree  price  minimum  has  been  scrapped.  In  the  unset¬ 
tlement  that  followed  one  seller  is  said  to  have  offered 
Florida  juice  down  to  45  cents  for  No.  2s,  f.  o.  b 
Tampa,  while  under  80  cents  was  named  on  sections. 
The  market  recovered  this  week,  however,  and  the  offer¬ 
ings  were  raised  to  471/2  cents  Texas  level  on  juice 
and  back  to  80  cents  on  sections.  Texas  juice  opera¬ 
tions  cease  May  15  and  the  tone  should  improve.  The 
fresh  fruit  also  has  been  placed  on  the  relief  list  of 
commodities  which  may  be  purchased  under  the  stamp 
plan. 

PEACHES — Sustained  distributor  demands  and  very 
moderate  unsold  supplies  in  packers’  hands  make  for  a 
continued  strong  market  as  the  summer  months 
approach.  Standard  California  yellow  clings,  21/2S  are 
held  at  $1.15  to  $1,221/),  and  the  choice  at  $1.25 
to  $1.40. 

PEARS — West  Coast  packer  representatives  report 
a  shortage  in  8-ounce  Bartletts  in  the  Northwest  and 
sellers  are  asking  571/2  cents  to  65  cents,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 
Fancy  in  21/2  tins  remain  listed  at  $1.70  and  $1.75,  and 
the  choice  at  $1.50  and  $1.65.  Better  demands  were 
heard  this  week  for  fruit  salad  and  cocktail. 

SALMON — The  catch  of  chinook  during  the  first 
week  of  Columbia  River  fishing  is  reported  to  have 
proved  disappointing  and  packers  as  a  general  thing 
withheld  offerings.  One  report  stated  that  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  results  in  the  same  time 
were  realized.  One  seller  is  understood  to  have  put 
out  tentative  prices  of  $2.15  on  halves,  and  $3.75  for 
Is,  fancy,  f.  o.  b  Astoria,  approximating  levels  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  remaining  1938  pack  and  moderately  higher 
than  last  year. 

SARDINES — Owing  to  the  small  daily  “take”  of  the 
iishing  fleets,  Maine  factories  have  been  bidding  com¬ 
petitively  for  the  arrivals  in  order  to  keep  plants 
operating  with  the  result  that  prices  paid  by  canners 
have  been  rising.  Ordinarily  Maine  packers  would  be 
■‘ontent  to  wait  for  adequate  supplies,  but  unsold  stocks 
from  the  previous  season  are  absent.  Business  is  said 
-0  have  been  written  in  quarter  keyless  oils  at  $3.25 
to  $3.35. 


TUNA — No  change  is  reported  in  West  Coast  packers’ 
quotations  of  $5.00  for  light  and  $5.25  for  standard 
yellowfin  halves,  and  stocks  of  both  striped  and  bluefin 
tuna  have  been  greatly  depleted.  The  packers  do  not 
appear  to  be  anxious  to  take  on  more  business  at  these 
levels. 

CHICAGO*  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Tomatoes  Unchanged — Peas  Hold  Cains — Low  Priced  Corn 
Disturbing  the  Trade — Beans  Quiet — High  Offering  Tempts 
Pumpkin  Holders — Asparagus  Prices  Named — Pears  the 
Exception  to  Quiet  Fruit  Market — Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  12,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Business  statistics  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1939  continue  most  encouraging. 
When  reflected  with  the  earnings  of  last  year, 
the  comparison,  makes  one  wonder,  why  all  the  news¬ 
paper  “knockings”.  175  of  the  largest  corporations 
showed  an  increase  of  78  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  1938.  Eleven  of  the  major  railroads  showed  black 
figures  of  four  and  a  half  million  dollars,  when  last 
year  they  were  in  the  red  seven  million. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  canned  food  industry? 

THE  WEATHER — More  seasonable  conditions  have 
prevailed.  A  few  warm  days  were  experienced  during 
the  past  week.  All  nature  has  responded  and  the 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  early  flowers  are  in  gay  array. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  drifting  with  Whole¬ 
salers  buying  only  as  and  when  needed.  65  cents 
delivered  for  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  and  85  cents 
delivered  for  No.  21/2  standards  seems  to  be  the  dead¬ 
line  and  one  does  not  hear  of  any  sales  recorded  at  less 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  where  the  quality  is 
questionable. 

No.  10  tin  tomatoes  have  been  sparingly  offered 
basis  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory. 

Some  future  prices  are  beginning  to  appear  but  at 
such  low  levels  that  the  large  majority  of  Canners  in 
the  surrounding  States  question  the  reliability  of  the 
offering. 

PEAS — Rumors  continue  to  fly  thick  and  fast  as  to 
the  number  of  pea  canneries  in  Wisconsin  that  will 
not  operate  this  year.  One  authority  maintains  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  35  and  perchance  that 
number  might  reach  as  high  as  60. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  holding  its  gains.  Some 
quotations  are: 

No.  2  standard  No.  4  Alaskas,  70  cents;  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  No.  3  Alaskas,  75  cents,  and  No.  2  standard  No. 
2  Alaskas,  85  cents,  factory.  ' 

Planting  operations  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
days  of  more  favorable  weather,  have  been  intensive. 

CORN — Some  low  priced  lots  are  showing  up  with 
the  result,  the  trade  has  been  somewhat  disturbed. 
The  volume  booked  has  been  confined  practically  to  the 
low  priced  parcels.  Such  prices  as : 

No.  2  standard  cream  style  crushed  white,  57l^  cents; 
No.  10  fancy  whole  kernel  yellow,  $4.00,  and  No.  2 
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fancy  cream  style  country  gentleman  75  cents  factory, 
have  been  heard. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  demand  has 
been  quiet.  Not  much  business  has  been  going  on 
either  in  the  cut  grades  or  whole  grades.  That  is  true 
as  applied  to  the  green  variety  as  well  as  the  wax. 

New  York  State  canners  seem  to  have  “stolen  the 
show”  away  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  on  the 
fancy  cut  green  and  fancy  cut  wax  as  some  low  prices 
have  been  named,  like  80  cents  delivered  on  fancy 
small  cut  wax  and  821/4  cents  delivered  on  fancy  small 
cut  green,  prices  that  canners  in  the  surrounding  states 
have  not  cared  to  meet. 

CARROTS  AND  BEETS — A  somewhat  firmer  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  noted.  Carrots  are  very  closely  cleaned 
up.  No.  2  fancy  diced  are  commanding  721,4  cents 
Wisconsin  factory.  Beets  are  holding  their  own  with 
prices  on  the  average:  No.  2  fancy  cut,  55  cents;  No. 

2  fancy  diced,  571/2  cents;  No.  2  fancy  whole,  85  cents; 
No.  10  fancy  cut,  $2.50,  and  No.  10  fancy  diced  $2.75, 
factory. 

PUMPKIN — Spot  stocks  are  so  depleted  that  even 
those  Jobbers  who  aim  to  carry  over  some  for  early 
delivery  in  the  Fall,  have  been  tempted  to  take  the  high 
prices  that  some  are  willing  to  pay. 

Future  prices  have  not  been  named,  although  brokers 
representing  the  better  quality  canners  have  been  lining 
up  trade  on  an  S.  A.  P.  basis. 

ASPARAGUS — Michigan  and  Illinois  Canners  have 
in  a  very  cautious  manner  named  prices.  Some  of  these 
are :  8  oz.  cuts  and  tips,  80  cents  factory ;  No.  1  tall  cuts 
and  tips,  $1.25  factory;  No.  10  cuts  and  tips,  $7.50 
factory ;  No.  2  mammoth  all  green,  $2.50  factory. 

Bookings  from  California  and  the  Northwest  have 
been  rather  limited.  Some  disturbance  developed,  due 
to  discounts  for  prompt  shipment  given  by  some  can¬ 
ners  and  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  withhold  buyers 
placing  commitments. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— (Scene 
— any  bar  or  tavern) 

Customer:  Give  me  a  shot. 

Barkeeper :  What  do  you  want  for  a  chaser  ? 
Customer:  Grapefruit  juice. 

(Scene — another  bar  or  tavern) 

Customer :  Give  me  a  little  red-eye. 

Barkeeper:  Chaser? 

Customer:  Grapefruit  juice  to  be  sure. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  your  whiskey  drinker 
will  soon  be  demanding  grapefruit  juice  as  a  chaser,  in 
which  event  an  untapped  field  or  outlet  will  be  open  to 
the  grapefruit  juice  canners  of  Texas  and  Florida. 

The  market  continues  quiet  on  juice.  Prices  are  the 
same  as  reported  in  this  column  last  week. 

The  segment  business  is  confined  to  small  orders  only 
and  brokers  are  reporting  great  difficulty  in  making  up 
pool  cars  from  Florida. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  is  quiet  along  the  peach 
front.  The  Trade  are  waiting  prices  on  apricots.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  firmness  rules  and  particularly  is  that 
true  on  fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salad. 

PEARS — Where  will  the  Trade,  especially  those  who 
have  not  protected  their  wants,  secure  the  No.  2)/> 
fancy  and  No.  21/2  choice  of  popular  counts  in  Bartlett 
pears?  It  looks  as  if  they  are  just  going  to  be  out  of 


luck.  The  popular  counts  are  practically  sold  out.  As 
a  result  thereof  the  market  is  very  firm. 

A  &  P — The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  in  St.  Louis : 

“This  chain  thinks,  because  of  its  power — and  it  is 
powerful,  controlling  much  of  the  press  and  some 
radios,  especially  those  with  whom  advertising  is 
bought  freely — it  can  run  roughshod  over  anyone  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  it  is.” 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER  —  To  insure  healthier 
market  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  inde¬ 
pendent  food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

There  is  a  so-called  brokerage  firm  in  Chicago, 
masquerading  as  an  independent  food  broker  but  in¬ 
vestigation  proves  that  the  Company  is  owned  lock, 
stock  and  bottom  by  a  group  of  wholesale  grocers. 

The  general  thought  in  the  Trade  is  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  Firm  is  trying  to  establish  an  alibi  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  make  an  investigation 
which,  it  is  said  will  soon  be  done. 

It  behooves  the  canner,  more  than  even  in  the  past, 
to  see  that  he  does  business  through  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  only — independent  food  brokers. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  Lists  Show  Stock  Reductions  Instead  of  New  Prices — 
Many  Withdrawals  Already  on  Asparagus  —  Pineapple  Too 
— Growers’  Prices  on  Tomatoes — Shipments  of  Canned  Fruits 
Heavy — Fish  Stocks  Will  Clean  Out. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  11,  1939. 

HE  NEW  LISTS — Revised  lists  continue  to  make  an 
appearance  with  interesting  regularity,  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  price  changes  are  noted  in  these. 
Instead,  they  are  largely  given  over  to  the  listing  of 
withdrawals  which  are  becoming  quite  numerous  as 
the  season  comes  to  a  close.  Many  concerns  are  noting 
these  changes  by  circular  letter,  instead  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  having  new  lists  printed,  but  at  that  there 
are  more  revised  lists  being  circulated  than  is  often 
the  case. 

ASPARAGUS — While  the  asparagus  packing  season 
is  just  getting  into  full  stride,  sales  have  had  a  flying 
start  and  a  lot  of  withdrawals  have  already  been 
announced.  This  is  unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year 
and  indicates  that  the  trade  approves  the  restricted 
pack  and  the  tentative  opening  prices  in  effect.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  report  they  have  found  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  prices  on  white  Giant,  Colossal,  Mammoth, 
large  and  medium  asparagus  in  No.  21/2  square  cans, 
white  Giant  and  Mammoth  peeled  in  the  same  size  con¬ 
tainer  and  white  Colossal,  large  and  small  tips  in  No.  1 
square  cans,  along  with  small  green  tips  in  this  size. 
Also  withdrawn  are  Clossal,  large  and  small  white  tips 
in  picnic  round  cans,  and  small  green  tips  in  the  same 
size  container.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  asparagus  market. 

PINEAPPLE — Numerous  withdrawals  continue  to 
be  made  in  Hawaiian  pineapple  lists  and  many  concerns 
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are  offering  less  than  half  the  full  list.  Interest  has 
been  centering  of  late  on  the  smaller  sizes,  especially 
on  No.  Is  and  No.  li/4s,  and  these  are  going  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  as  fast  as  they  can  be  had  from  the 
Islands.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  as  to  when  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  may  be  expected  and  it  is  suggested 
by  some  of  the  larger  operations  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  these  will  be  brought  out  any  earlier  than  last 
year,  when  the  new  lists  were  dated  May  31. 

TOMATOES  —  While  individual  California  canners 
say  that  they  have  contracted  lightly  for  tomatoes  for 
the  coming  season,  the  intended  acreage  for  manufac¬ 
ture  by  Far  Western  packers  seems  to  be  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  according  to  available  statistics.  Last 
year’s  acreage  was,  of  course,  very  light,  amounting  to 
46,480,  compared  with  more  than  80,000  acres  for  each 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  Tomatoes  have  been  a 
weak  item  in  this  territory  for  months,  although  here 
and  there  packers  have  managed  to  move  their  holdings 
at  list.  A  smaller  pack  than  last  year  would  please 
many  in  the  trade.  Most  of  the  contracts  for  canning 
stocks  call  for  the  payment  to  growers  of  $11.25  a  ton. 

FRUITS  —  Canned  fruits  continue  to  move  quite 
actively  whether  of  California  or  Pacific  Northwest 
pack.  Even  at  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
many  lines,  there  are  those  among  distributors  who 
seem  to  feel  that  prices  in  general  on  spot  goods  are 
lower  than  can  prevail  on  new  pack.  Shipping  depart¬ 
ments  are  very  busy,  particularly  on  such  items  as 
peaches,  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail.  The  higher 
prices  asked  for  cling  peaches  by  many  packers  do  not 
seeem  to  have  affected  the  demand  noticeably. 

FISH  —  The  canned  fish  market  remains  without 
change,  with  the  demand  for  salmon  running  along  at  a 
rate  that  promises  to  about  care  for  stocks  of  most 
grades  by  the  time  the  new  pack  is  available.  It  will 
be  several  weeks  before  new  pack  pinks  are  available 
from  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  will  be  August  before 
deliveries  can  be  made  of  Alaska  reds  from  the  Bristol 
Bay  district.  Packing  of  salmon  has  been  commenced 
on  the  Columbia  River,  a  price  deadlock  between  packers 
and  fishermen  having  been  broken  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  commercial  fishing  season.  Fishermen 
voted  to  accept  12  cents  a  pound,  the  same  scale  paid 
last  year,  the  price  to  drop  to  8  cents  on  August  1,  and 
to  6  cents  after  August  10. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


A.l^  «  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

AY  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


New  in  the  market  is  grated  style  tuna,  brought  out 
by  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.  This  requires  no  flaking,  shredding  or  mincing,  as 
called  for  in  many  recipes.  Already  it  is  taking  its  place 
with  the  firm’s  brands  of  solid  pack  tuna.  Also  new  with 
this  firm  is  a  colorful  tuna  baker  and  salad  server  of 
California  pottery.  It  is  offered  in  four  colors  and 
should  do  its  bit  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  Chicken  of 
the  Sea  and  White  Star  tuna.  A  folder  on  the  top  of 
every  can  tells  how  the  bakers  can  be  obtained. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Broker — Tomato  Anomaly — Strong  Statistically,  Small  Crop, 
A  Complete  Sell-Out  Far  Below  Former  Prices — Juice  Being 
Taken  By  the  Government — Any  Healthy  Demand  Would 
Clean  Up  Segments. 

McAllen  Texas,  May  17,  1939. 

The  broker  situation — if  one  wants  to  know 
where  the  brokers  were/are,  we  might  say  they  are 
still  pitching,  cautiously  buying  as  low  as  is  possible 
with  the  consent  and  continued  cooperation  of  the 
sellers. 

Only  recently  your  correspondent  noted  the  Texas 
tomato  situation  has  much  in  common  with  that  of 
1937  when  No.  Is  sold  at  45  cents,  No.  2s  at  70  cents. 
A  careful  analysis  of  good  and  bad  tomato  years  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  also  notes  the 
similarity  in  the  green  wrap  deal.  Statisticians  have 
long  since  noted  that  canned  tomatoes  are  in  a  strong 
and  favorable  position.  .  Growers  already  fondly  state 
it  is  a  growler’s  market.  Yet  there  has  been  a  practi¬ 
cal  sell-out  of  Valley  tomatoes.  Is  at  35  cents,  2s  at  55 
cents,  regardless  of  lessons  in  statistics  or  economic 
history. 

The  broker  is  not  our  most  profound  worry.  Our 
most  profound  worry  is  those  who  are  hidebound  with 
fear  they  will  not  get  their  share  of  sales,  and  turn 
destructive  selling  forces  on  a  rampage. 

Tomatoes  should  have  brought  South  Texas  Canners 
at  least  40  cents  on  Is  and  60  cents  on  2s. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — There  is  nothing  exciting 
to  report  about  the  grapefruit  situation  this  week.  A 
pack  of  sensational  ups  and  downs  comes  to  an  end  on 
relief — the  F.S.C.C.  continues  its  juice  purchase,  still 
paying  a  price  higher  than  the  commercial  traffic  would 
bear. 

While  commercial  sales  have  fallen  off,  as  predicted, 
the  market  has  a  fairly  even  tenor.  Some  brokers  con¬ 
cede  the  No.  2  unsweetened  market  to  be  50  cents,  com¬ 
mon  Valley  points.  Forty-six  ounce  is  being  quoted 
at  $1.15. 

Texas  packers  are  still  watching  the  Florida  juice 
packers  as  the  unpredictable. 

A  good  healthy  sale  would  wipe  out  inventories  of 
grapefruit  segments.  The  general  quotation  is  from 
821/2  cents  to  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  common  Valley  points. 

SAUERKRAUT — Little  change  is  to  be  noted  on  this 
item.  Movement  is  slow,  prices  unsettled. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Scarce  and  Luckily  So  —  No  Canning  Until  Fall  — 
Demand  Light  But  Prices  Firm — Canned  Oysters  A 
Year-Round  Dish — Bean  Crop  Short. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  12,  1939. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  are  scarce,  and  very  few  needed, 
is  the  status  quo  of  the  fresh  shrimp  situation, 
which  works  out  very  well,  because  if  the  fishermen 
produced  any  more,  they  could  not  sell  them,  and  if  the 
demand  was  any  greater,  the  fishermen  could  not  get 
them. 

The  size  of  the  shrimp  is  improving  as  there  are 
not  so  many  small,  but  mostly  medium  and  large, 
which  are  more  desirable  for  raw  headless  purpose. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  when  small  and  medium  canned  shrimp  are  in 
better  demand  than  the  large. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on,  the  sea  food 
canneries  are  closed  until  next  Fall.  There  are  still 
some  canned  shrimp  being  sold,  but  the  buying  is  done 
in  a  “hand  to  mouth”  manner. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.15  and  $1.20 
per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  No.  1  large.  No  small  nor 
medium  are  being  quoted 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  season  has  officially  closed 
and  while  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fresh 
oysters  or  canned  ones  in  the  Summer,  yet  folks  stop 
eating  oysters  after  April,  because  they  get  milky  and 
later  on,  they  get  poor  and  not  suitable  to  eat. 

This  is  true  and  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  oysters  stops,  but  it  is  not  the  case 
with  canned  oysters,  as  oysters  are  canned  only  in  the 
Winter  months  when  they  are  fat  and  healthy.  There¬ 
fore,  a  canned  oyster  is  just  as  good  in  July,  as  in 
December,  and  no  housewife  should  stop  serving  them 
on  her  table  after  April,  because  she  can  prepare  many 
dishes  with  canned  oysters. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  are  very  scarce  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  coast  and  dealers  here  have  had  to  draw  a  part 
of  their  supply  from  Louisiana,  where  they  are  more 
plentiful. 

Strong  southest  winds  have  made  a  high  tide  and 
rough  waters  in  the  bay,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for 
the  crabbers  to  work. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  30  cents 
per  dozen  for  flake  and  20  cents  for  claw,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

SNAP  BEANS — If  the  outlook  for  a  normal  pack  of 
beans  in  other  sections  is  as  dismal  as  it  is  in  this 
locality,  then  snap  bean  lovers  will  have  to  stock  up 
their  pantry  as  soon  as  the  new  pack  is  available,  or 
they  will  have  to  go  bean-hungry  many  a  day. 

The  buying  of  all  food  commodities  has  been  done 


in  a  “hand  to  mouth”  way,  and  if  it  is  practiced  in  the 
case  of  beans  this  Spring,  the  “hand”  will  have  to  go 
empty  to  the  “mouth”  a  good  many  times,  because 
there  will  not  be  any  beans  to  reach  out  for. 

Of  course,  this  section  is  not  in  a  class  with  the  big 
bean  sections  that  pack  many  times  more  than  we  do, 
but  as  these  big  bean  sections  most  likely  have  pro¬ 
portionately  the  same  amount  of  canneries  shut  down 
that  will  not  operate  this  year,  and  those  that  will 
operate  have  curtailed  their  acreage,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  light  pack  of  snap  beans  at  its  best. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cut  stringless  beans  is 
67  V2  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

HEALTH  VALUES  OF  PICKLES  AND  KRAUT 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst  Mass. 

Good  sauerkraut  is  a  wholesome,  readily  digested  food,  pos¬ 
sessing  real  nutritive  properties.  Of  outstanding  importance 
is  its  high  content  of  vitamin  C.  From  180  to  230  international 
units  per  ounce  is  a  fair  average  for  tank  kraut  and  from  60 
to  160  units  for  canned  kraut.  Thus  tank  kraut  contains  about 
twice  as  much  vitamin  C  as  canned  tomato  or  pineapple  juices. 
Oxidation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  vitamin  C  in  kraut  and 
handling  in  air  and  recanning,  as  well  as  dilution  with  fresh  salt 
brine  all  help  to  reduce  its  vitamin  C  value.  The  lactic  acid 
content  of  kraut  is  valuable  in  that  the  lactic  acid  is  used  by  the 
muscles  and  heart  as  the  preferred  source  of  energy.  Sugars 
are  converted  to  lactic  acid  for  muscle  use  and  a  poi-tion  of 
the  lactic  acid  is  reconverted  into  glycogen  (sugar)  again.  This 
cycle  is  carried  on  over  and  over  in  the  human  body.  The 
fiber  content  of  kraut  is  useful  in  aiding  elimination  and  together 
with  the  recognized  laxative  effect  of  kraut  and  kraut  juice 
these  foods  are  considered  useful  body  regulators.  Small 
amounts  of  vitamin  Bi,  the  antineuritic  vitamin,  and  vitamin  G 
are  also  present.  Minerals  such  as  calcium,  potassium,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  present  in  significant  amounts.  When  fully 
digested,  kraut  leaves  a  rather  strongly  alkaline  residue  in  the 
body  which  is  thus  useful  in  maintaining  the  alkaline  reserve 
of  the  body  fluids. 

Genuine  dill  pickles  have  approximately  the  same  health 
properties  as  kraut,  except  the  vitamin  C  content  is  only  10  per 
cent  as  high  as  that  of  kraut  or  kraut  juice.  The  laxative  effect 
of  the  dill  pickles  may  be  associated  with  the  pectin  present 
and  possibly  to  some  extent  to  the  lactic  acid.  The  salt  present 
in  both  pickles  and  kraut  is  very  advantageous  in  supplying  the 
body’s  need  of  the  essential  salt  sodium  chloride,  which  is 
present  in  large  amounts  in  blood,  tissues  and  perspiration. 
These  foods  are  particularly  suitable  as  hot-weather  foods 
because  the  salt  aids  in  preventing  heat  prostrations  and  sun 
strokes.  The  low  calorie  or  energy  values  of  both  pickles  and 
kraut  make  it  possible  to  eat  large  quantities  without  laying 
on  fat  or  supplying  unneeded  energy  material  in  the  diet.  Both 
pickles  and  kraut  are  excellent  reducing  foods  and  can  well  be 
included  in  reducing  diets.  Sweet  pickles,  of  course,  contain 
considerable  sugar. 

In  advertising  these  products,  it  is  suggested  that  only  one 
or  two  points  of  especial  nutritive  interest  be  stressed.  For 
example,  pickles  might  be  called  the  “lactic  acid”  food.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  every  food  we  eat  be  composed  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  life!  We  should  not  claim  that  kraut  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  alphabet  of  vitamins.  Advertising  health  claims 
should  be  modest  and  they  should  be  truthful.  Vague  and 
implied  claims  are  valueless.  The  public  today  is  nutrition 
minded  and  it  is  best  to  set  forth  the  composition  of  a  food  with 
candor  and  clarity  so  that  mothers,  dieticians,  nurses  and 
invalids  may  choose  the  particular  food  they  require  for  a 
particular  purpose  or  condition.  Both  kraut  and  pickles  have 
plenty  of  virtues  in  themselves  without  resorting  to  shady  claims 
which  cannot  be  scientifically  substantiated. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colosaal,  No.  iVi . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  bq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s.... 
Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s.. 
Green  Cuts,  2s . 


2.50  2.60 

2.40'  TSO 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . - . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....~ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green.. 


No.  2  Medium  Green... 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  y^ite.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. . 

No.  10  . . 

Na  2  Soaked . - . 57% 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2...... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2..... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.45 

1.65 

1.75 

7.25 

7.50 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

6.00 

.62% 

.76 

.67% 

.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.57% 

.60 

.60 

.70 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

.95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

4.50 

5.50 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.61% 

.70 

.65 

.76 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.66 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

7.00 

7.50 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

5.75 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.67% 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.75 

4.25 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

.75 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

2.96 

3.50 

3.26 

6.00 

.67% 

.75 

2.70 

.56 

.63 

2.25 
.70 
.80 

3.00 

.65 

3.26 


.62% 

.85 

2.76 


.90 

3.00 


.65 


.55 

.65 

2.60 


.70 


.65 

.76 

3.00 


.60 

3.00 


.76 

3.26 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  _ 3.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.00 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2...._ . . 


.65 

.80 


4.25 
.75 

3.25 


.80 

1.10 


.62%  .70 

2.75  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.35 

2.35 

2.25 

2.40 


2.35 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.00 


1.10 

5.00 

.90 


.75 

3.25 

1.25 
4.85 

1.20 

6.26 


2.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


2.50 

2.50 

2.26 

2.25 

2.40 


1.00 


.80 

3.50 

1.75 

5.25 

1.20 

5.25 


1.05  1.20 


1.60  1.60 
L25  ’i!26 

"'.'90  ’.'90 

"iii'o  "’"95 

'.‘85  “ig'o 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.95  . 

8.60  _ 

"'.’65  "’.'fo 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Ehwtem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2....»............. 

No.  10  . . — .. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b. . 

No.  2  Bhr.  Std.  Sweets,  8b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6b........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2b . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s............ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s.»......«.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28_ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4b..« 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6b _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std..  Alaskas,  1b_. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s„.....„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  ls..„....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....»..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.» . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.„ . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s........... 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2b . . . 

10s  _ _ 

Blackeye,  2b,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


.72%  .75 


.60 


,70 


.75  .85 

3.65  4.25 

.65  .77% 

.  4.25 


.80 

4.25 


.90 

5.00 


.70  .87% 

4.12%  4.25 
.62%  .75 

3.25  . 

.57%  .62% 

3.15  . 


.62%  .70 
3.50  4.00 

.60  _ 

3.60  _ _ 

.75 


.90 


.67%  .70 

3.25  4.00 

.57%  .65 
3.20  3.40 


.70  .85 

2.50  2.50 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


.76 

4.00 

.56 

2.75 


.85 

4.60 

.76 

4.00 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  ...... 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2............«....„— ....— 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Fn.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2.... . . - _ _ _ 


WestCoqst 
Low  Hlglt 


.65 

'.SO 

* 

No.  10  . 

StH.  No.  2  . 

.70 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2....„..„— .. 
No.  10  . . . . 

.67% 

.76 

Sfd  No  2 . 

.60 

.66 

******* 

Na  10  . . . - 

.80 

.87% 

5.25 

6.00 

, 

1.12% 

1.26 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40' 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.87% 

.80 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

.77% 

.86 

.76 

1.10 

.90- 

l.IO 

.75 

.82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

1.00 

--•SSSi 

.90 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

.^6 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.67% 

.80 

.76 

.96 

••••••• 

6.00 

6.76 

. 

... 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

3.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

3.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

••••••• 

6.26 

_ 

. ^ 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

T--111I 

. 

4.00 

4.00 

6.50 

.70 

.76 

.85 

. 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.67% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

. 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

_ _  . 

. 

3.30 

3.76 

3.50 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

3.16 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

_ 

_ _ 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.60 

3.50 

-If  • 

.67% 

.66 

_ 

2.70 

— 

— 

— 

...— 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

— 

.80 

.86 

8.60 

^40 

2!60 

»• 

T 

.60 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.80 

3.16 

3.35 

^76 

05 

3T26 

4!20 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.86. 

t  ■< 

1.00 

.92%  1.00 

.80 

.96 

.96 

1.36 

3.15 

3.35 

2.76 

3.26 

3.25 

4.20 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

•  s 

.l - 

.96 

-see- 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 


3.00 

.76  . 

.97%  1.10 


Central 
Low  High 


.76 

1.00 


No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

.  3.26 

3.50 

Solid 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.06 

1.10 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

9  . 

. 76 

.80 

.45 

.67% 

.96 

.47% 

.80 

1.10 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

1.25 

.97% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

Std.,  No.  1 


.37% 


No.  2  . 58% 


.42% 

.67% 


.40 

.65 


.42% 

.67% 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


.96 

1.25 


With  puree 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  _ 


.60 

.65 


TOMATO  PUREE 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

.97% 

2.66 

3.10 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.76 

2.60 

2.76 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.76 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

.62% 

.67% 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ehc.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%„. . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.35  1.46 

6.00  . 


1.07%  1.10 


1.10  1.20 

6.35  6.50 


1.46 

5.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.15 

7.50 


1.10 

sieo 


2.25 

7.65 


1.15 

Li’s 


1.15 

5.25 


1.20 

5.50 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


2.15 

2.10 

1.85 


1.50 


1.46 

1.50 

.  1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

5.00 

.  1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


Elx.  Pies.,  No. 
No.  2  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy. — ... 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.35 

2.56 

2.90 

2.90  8.00 

No.  2  . .  . 

3.25 

3.15  3.25 

.70 

3.00 

.80 

3.25 

.70  ...... 

3.36  . . 

Canned  Fish 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy^.. . 

No.  2%,  Choice.. . . 

No.  2%,  Std - 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  ox . 

No.  2  . — . 

No.  6  . — . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . 

No.  1 


No.  300  . . 

No.  2  . . 

46  ox . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%...... . 

No.  10  . — . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water. _ ...... 

No.  10,  Syrup — _... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Fhc.  Std.,  No.  10 _ ...... 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  ox . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.67% 

2.86 


Florida 

"so  "iio 

2.25  2.45 

”.’50  ’"55 

i’.'es  i’.'es 

1.35  1.35 

1.65  i!90 

L37% 
iieo  6.'36 


Texas 

”82%  ".’85 


1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 

California 


.60 

.55 

1.15 

HERRING  ROE 

10  ox.  . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  ox. . .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  ox .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 6.60  6.60 

%  lb _ _  3.25  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 

OYSTERS 


6.26  7.00 


3.00  .  . 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.70 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

1.37% 

1.40 

3.25 

3.50 

6.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.42% 

1.471 

1.25 

1.40 

1.17% 

1.221 

.77% 

.80 

1.07% 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Std.,  4  ox. . 

6  ox.  .......... _ _ 

8  ox.  ........ _ 

10  ox . . 

Selects,  6  ox....... 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


.95  1.05 

1.00  . 

1.80  2.10 
1.90  2.20 


.90 

’1.8O 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium....^............— ..~  . 

No.  1,  Large.. _ ...... — . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil.  Key.. 

%  Oil,  Keyless.. 


Vi  uii, 
%  Oil. 
%  Oil. 


Tomato,  Carton. 
Vi  uii.  Carton................... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48's... 


;5IS 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.... 


1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%s  . . 

%8  - 


1.16 

1.60 


1.25 

1.75 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 


1.26 

1.10 

.76 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.25 

1.30 

1.10 


1.80 

.95 

1.50 


1.90 

1.05 

1.75 


Southern 
'l.”l5  ‘l.’20 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.30 


9.50  11.00 

6.25  5.50 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.50 


5.00 

3.50 


6.25 

3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N,  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Y. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wls- 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Cliisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

;AN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

'Jrtraeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BANNED  FOODS. 

i.llips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

''  iiilips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

"ANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

/.  i  erican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

'  itinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

1  jwn  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■kin  Can  Co.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

I.,  lonal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
r  ~lps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’  Hips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

: '  vey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'  AN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

I'.ieron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■  ‘  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Tim*. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SHEERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

TOrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^ish(rim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til, 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  Yorfc-Baltlmore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  bermv'tcaii* 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannm. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Iiic.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenicamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (tor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-)Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nit^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  c5o.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporahon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  "TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 
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also  For  Cut  String  Beans 
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0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


cr- 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


la 


.  .  ...  in  resenre! 


RESISTANCE  TO  WILT  supplies  that 
reserve  power  often -tiraes  necessary 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  pea  crop. 

ROGERS  ACE 

progeny  of  a  single  plant  selection.  100<^j, 
Wilt  Resistant. 

Same  season  as  Surprise  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Early  Sweet  but  more  hardy  and  more 
prolific  than  either  of  them. 

We  recommend  this  fine  Extra  Early 
Sweet  fox  quality  and  performance. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Established  1876 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
Breeders  &  Growers 
PEAS  •  BEANS  •  SWEET  CORN 


